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Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme 


WACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 

Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 

instruction and careful training. Best of referentes 
xiven. CHARL*S G. BARTL RTT, | Prine ipal. — 


second, by Towns. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
\ ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 


i Young Ladies. Between June 25 and Sept. 10 
Miss White should be addressed at Butle r, Pa. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven 
iI RS. S. Ll. CADY’S BOARDING AND 
d Day School for Young Ladies West End Insti 
tute. a Sth year c ommences Sept. Send for Circular, 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MAINE, Portland, 51 High Street. 
Nf ® S. THROOP’S ENGLISH AND 
d French School for young ladies and chil 


ren. 
Third year begins September 22 
limited to four. 


Boarding scholars 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
HE AMHERST COLLEGE SUMMER 
School of Languages, at Amnerst, Mass., will 
begin on Monday, July 7, and continue five weeks. 
Four Departments, with ten Teachers and Lecturers 
Location one of the most healthful and beautiful in 
New England. For information and programmes, ad 
dress Pror. W. L. MontaGue, Amherst College. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
POSTON UNIVERSITY Law 


Address the Dean. EpmunpD H. Bexyetrt, LL.D. 


School. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
NSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
Francis A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
A A ISS PUTNAM ofened the cighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. 
attention given to little girls. 
c ation to Princ ipal. 


Special 
Circulars sent on appli 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
DREPARATION FOR HARVARD 
other Colleges by 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LI..D. 
Seven pupils by separate p personal instruction, 


AND 


Dr. Humphreys will be “at home during ten weeks of 
the Summer Vacation, reading with Sophomore and 
Freshman candidates. 

Attention is invited to these facts: 

1. He has successfully prepared for Harvard in 16 years 
131 candidates. 

2. In each of the present four Classes there are members 
in good standing prepared by him. 

3. Five of his former pupils will graduate in June, all 
creditably, one in high Classical Honors. 

4. During the same period he has prepared for Oxford 
and Cambridge (Eng.) 17 students, and 25 for other 
American Colleges. 


Address E. R. HUMPHREYS. 
129 W. Ngo PARK, BOSTON, 
April 2 , 1884. 


Mansac: HUSETTS, Boston. No. 18 Boylston Pl. 
REPARATION FOR THE JNST7JI 
tute of Technology, and general education of 
bovs. Fall Term begins Wednesday, September 24. 
Private school. ALBERT HALF 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 





CHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ing, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.—The fall 
term of this school will begin September 29. It is pro 


posed, in case a sufficient number of pupils offers, to es 
tablish a course of instruction in decorative work. 
This will consist of lectures on decorative form, and a 
class in the drawing of ornament under a special in 
structor. Students will be expected to attend on four 
afternoons in the week. Applications should be made 
as soon as possible, ane d not later than October 1, 1884, 
to . P. P. LONGFELLoW, Secretary. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. _— 
ROTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
ZT limited number of scholars will be taken in the 
autumn. 
ror particulars, address 
ENDICOTT PEABODY, 
Episcopal Theol. School, Cambridge, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree 
THE THAYER ACADEMY. —( £ 
preparatory and general course in English Stud 
les and Modern Languages. J. B. SEwaLt, Head Master 


MASSACHUSE i Greenfield 
pee T HILL SCHOOL fer Youn 
Women Establishe din i868. J.C. Parsons, Prin 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lenox, Berkshire Counts 
ENOX CADEM ) 1 Prep 
« school for Boss. Terms % . Ad 
H. BALLARD, Principal. 


Iress HARLAN 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 


| R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL fer 
4 Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 
MASSACHUSFTTS, Quincey. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.— Third term nN 
ra April 4, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Address 


Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master 


MASSACHUSETTS, So. Hadley 
} OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINAR } 
( Four years’ course for women. Lab 
cabinets, and art gallery 
Board and Tuition €175 a year. 
Miss RLANCHARD, 


rratortes 
Liorary of 10,000 volumes 
Address 
Prin., So. Hadley, Mass 


MASSACHI SETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A_ Prepa 
tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater 


FL OWARD COLLEGIATE | Institute.- 
Boarding and Day aaesh ten Girls and Young 


Women. Address the Principal, 


HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Sw arthmore Coll, Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 
| ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEM) 
—A thorough Classical and Scientific School 


Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit leasant and healthful 
For catalogue address Lieut. fi A. SCHROEDER, Fourt! 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant 


New York, Albany. 
LBANY LAW SCH 
Term begins Sept. 2, ISS4 $ 


T i [ i 
dress the Dean, Horkacr k. SMITH, «.1..D., Albany, N.Y 


NEW York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake 


JELLS COLLEGE FOR ¥( VG la 
dies. Full —— course Mus ul \ 
Session begins Sept. 10, iss4 
Send for Eeeenen. , 
FE. S. FRISBEF, D.D., President 


New York, Canandaigua 


Fig td HILL, a Home-S top 
Number limited to 12. Terms &* b 


lars, address Rev. JAMES HATTRICK LEt 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 1 next AV 
t ie MISSES ANA -'E’S Ens rn 
French Boarding and ‘ool for Young La 
dies and Children will reoy P17 
NEw YORK, Nanuet, Ru 
' Bate’ NTRY HOME. - tar 
without dhéiinen. edier aac Ses of 


care for two orthree chiliren, or inva 


children if desired. Terms 1 lerate His 
ences. Address Box 2, N 
New Yor«* ough ps 
TASSAR OLLEG: { FUl 





lege course for women, with sp» 











paratory courses and vurses of Mus 1 Art. Te 
professors and twenty-two teachers: Library, Observa 
tory, Laboratory, Museur and s t s 
with every fa ty f a t ’ ation 
Ss. £.¢ WELI } nt 
New YORK, Satem 
2: PAUL'S HALL.—A happy Hor 
~ School for 14 boys under 14. Fourinstructors 
NEW York, Suspenston Brice 
a srry ~ 7 : : “ee” 
d LA CC — ’ 









the Universities, ete 5, $' 
WILrrep H. Muyro, 4.M., P 
New YORK, Syracuse 
-r pry . . . 
DLE 7&t& 7 4 — J ‘ 
School f ‘r Girls. Under the supervy ft 
Rt. The f rteent? 
schoo t tt SS4 Apply 
to ss Mary ACKSON 
a7 4 4 


ytechnic Insti 
in America. Next 
The Register for 1&s4 





tute. 
term beg ns Septet ber 
contains a list of th ates for the past 4 years 
with their positions: also course of study, reqt uirements 
expenses, ek Address Davin M. GREENE, Director 





PRICE 1o CENTS 









‘ta, Philadelphia, 1 Pine Street 
Aj {A \ 
and Day Sel for \ ins 
h shirts fi year begins Sept. I ss 
PENNSYLVaSIA Ogont 
) ON 7. SCHOOL Fi } \ { 
( a.— The thirty fifth vear this s 
nut St. Seminars |, the se t nt * K 
beautiful country seat near 1} " a. 
mence September Lat! 
Principals Misses BoxNey and Dintave 
HENNA TT in astT™AS 
Address letters ¢ yon Monmteor . ‘ 
crams to York Road Station, North Penna. K 


PENNSYLVANIA, FP 
« Leeroy Hil L 


hiladeiphia, Norwood Avenue 
A AS. Al RD. COMEG YS and Miss 
{ iis Fnglish and French Boarding and Day 
School for ¥« ang Ladies will reopen, Sega 21 
GERMANY, Hannover Groase Rar! inge 
Mss STIR RAT'S Rounding 4 bun 
4 Young Ladies Adidreas H. UG. Hi KeS Box | 


Raltimore, Md 





; y? ; j 7 
SAINI C Ou Cs @/ i_tiii= 
LUALES 

Ke \ \ ‘ Mass 

l versity f \ | 

‘ft 

, \ AS “ « ‘ a 

tit six weeks, The t Aces fa a 
A t's Departn ‘ ie 

1 the t ‘ . part t 

BY» , 7 , ° 
wi xiver san 1 Fa ate 
re Bs f 











for a ts atten rst time, @IS 
forthe whole her ra nguAaRes; SY 
f those atte school a « mel time lhe t 
tion for ch p A om rt 3 
Sprames? for M ~rse of a ¥ 
andi an ar with Ger Frenen wit 
sid Thos aps ine r boar t 
Va. W i rlincton Vt ht to say wha 
ancguaa hev wish fo «peak atthe t pies of t? 
ir nme meyv bx ‘ f r. 1. Sauveur, Bur 
mn. Vt 
~ och 6 . 
Corn University. 
RSES IN 
ey ‘ " ‘ 
\ \ 
\ \ RIN 
‘\ y 
f f1 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS REGIN ATO A.M UNI 
16 AND SEPT. lf SS4 
For the UNIVERSITY Reo sTER, containing full stat 
ts reganmling requirements for admission, courses of 
\ legrees, honors, expenses, free holarships, 


ulinformation, apply to 
YRNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York 


Harvard University. 


Four “ Morgan Fellowships " of £500 cach have been 
established in Harvard University for the promotion 

f advanced liberal study 

These Fellowships will be assigned to applicants un 

ertaking to pursue at the University advanced spectal 


studies in either of the departments of Philology, Phi 
Political Science, Mathematics, Pny 
sics, Chemistry, Natural History, or Music. Applica 
tions must be accompanied by satisfactory evidence of 
the necessary previous training and of special fitness 
for the work undertaken, but it is not required that the 
applicant should hold an academic degree. The term 
f appointment will be for one year 

A pplicationa for these fellowships for the year 1884-85, 
addressed to the Academic Council, must be in the 
hands of ©. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 5 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass., as early as June 26, 1454, 


losophy, History 
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eee OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey Miss Howard and Miss Jones will give in 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requestcid. 

The paper ts stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by cheok or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of aditreas is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Seale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. — 
| No deviation. | ia 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line es 
each inaertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. : 
A column (140 lines $20 each insertion; with * 
choice of page, $27. - 
A page (3 columns), $60 cach insertion; with — 
chotce of position, $80. —" 
Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions _ 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
15 





far as possible and arranged in order of size, — 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — - 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves not on out- 
etde of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCCUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable tn every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,000 
eoptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 








*,* Copies of THe NATION may be procured in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square ; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E C. 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Read- 
ing Room, 8 Haymarket. 


Domestic. 
Vole Fitted with fae Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera asses, Teleacopes Micro- 
, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
V ALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
outta by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 


Artistic Furniture4makers, 144 Fifth ave., N.Y. 





| students for College, 


|} ful in New England 


| as a reviewer of American or foreign books, 


Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
_""e rior Decoration and all Art- work, 144 Fifth 


lv 


Ave., N 





Wants. 


DARTMOUTH GRADUATE, with 
Pi eight years’ successful experience in preparing 
wishes to travel with one or two 
boys in Europe, or will accept a position as private tu- 


tor for the summer 
Address “mE. New York City. 


| MEMBER OF THE INCOMING SE- 
i nior Class in Amherst College wants a position 
as private tutor during the coming long vacation. 
Satisfactory references. Address JASON HINMAN, 
Amherst, Mass. 


N EXPERIENCED PRIVATE 


”" P.O. Box 3445, 


TU- 





, tor (Graduate of Harvard, has also studied in 
Germany) desires a summer pupil. Specialties: Eng 

lish, German, Greek, and Latin. Excellent references. 
Address LANGUAGE, care of the Nation. 

SPECIALIST IN CHE MISTR Y and 

aif Physics, with experience in teaching ana tho 


rough scientifle tre aining at ‘American and German Uni- 
versities, desires an engagement. Correspondence so- 


licited. 
Address “ra. 


| SUCCESSFUL TEACHER (Harvard 

a Graduate) desires a position as tutorduring the 

summer PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL, 
Winchendon, Mass. 


VASSICAL MASTERSHIP WANTED. 

—A Harvard graduate of L881, previously success- 
now Greek master in a church 
boarding-school for boys, desires to teach Classics in a 
chureb day-school or city high school,ast or West. Will 
assist in English, French, and German. Able discipli 
narian, accurate scholar, apt to teach. Highest refe- 
rences, including headmaster. Address A. L. R., Care 
of the Nation. 


BLISHERS, EDITORS OF MAGA- 


zines and Newspapers, wishing one of experience 
corre- 


care of the Nation, 


| spondent from Boston, essayist, translator from ‘several 


H. F. Gilhe | 


| 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic | 


languages, publisher's readeé r,orreviser of manuscri ~~ 
can address Lock Drawer 5220, Boston, Mass. Best re 
enees from editors and p sublishers. 


VOSTTION WANTED for a highly edu- 

cated gentleman as teacher of singing and culti 

vation of the roice, also of languages, in a school or 

private. 2 
Address, under ‘B. A. J.,” this office. 

JANTED.—POSITION TO TEACH 

in private school or family by lady who has 

passed the Harvard University e xaminations for wo- 


ts desired. 


| age $3750. 


struction in the Bible to all pupils for whom tt 
The 
sectarian bias. 
The daily exercises of the School will end at 
1P.M. Preparation of lessons may be made 
atthe Schoolin the afternoon with a teacher's 
oversight. ‘Hot luncheon will be provided for 


those wishing it. 


School, however, will have no 


Applicants must as avrule be not less than 12 
years old. The tuition (payable half-yearly in 
advance) will be $250 a year for those under 
fifteen years, and for those having reached that 
Pupils will be admitted only for the 


| full year’s course, studies being remitted in no 


| 45th Street after 


case except that of delicate health. There will 
be no extras. The School will open on Wednes- 
tay, Octob er S. For further information, pros- 
pectuses, &c., apply to Samuel Brearley, jr., at 
26 West 35th Street until July 1, and at 6 East 
September 1. Mr. Brearley is 
at home between g and 12 forenoons. 
His address during July and August will be 
UNIVERSITY CLUB, 
Madison Square. 





References : 
REV. B. JOWETT, MASTER OF BALLIOL, VICF-CHAN 
CELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
RIGHT REV. WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., BISHOP OF 
CHESTER (LATE REGIUS PROFESSOR OF MODERN 
HISTORY AT OXFORD). 


| REV. J. PERCIVAL, D.D., PRESIDENT TRINITY COL 
LEGE, OXFORD (LATE HEAD MASTER OF CLIF 
TON), CANON OF BRISTOL, 


| CHARLES W. 


men (preliminary and advar ce d), has spent several years | 


in Europe,and has had experience in teaching. Re 
turns to America in June. x. vz." 


Address 


eare of Nation. 


SHORT corn 70 LONDON, 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this C ompane will sail every Wednes- 
day and — ~~ from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 


treet, Hol 
"7 RATES OFF. PASSAGE = Lasnce, HAVRE, AND 
BI 


EME 
I. Cabin, $100 to $150; iL babin, $60 ; Steerage, at low- 
est rates. 
OELRICHS & CO., AGENTS, 
Bowling Green. 





PROF, F. MAX MULLER, OXFORD. 

PROF. JAMES BRYCE, ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

ELIOT, PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNI 
VERSITY, 

DANIEL C. GILMAN, PRESIDENT OF 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

ANDREW D. WHITE, PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNI- 
VERSITY. 

REV. PROFESSOR A. P. PEABODY, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE TRUSTEES OF PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 

REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


{= RLES W. STONE, 
TUTOR FOR HARVARD, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


THE JOHNS 


ROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGEN Cy, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 

dents, grade teachers, eee ter with Eaitions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Sout ern States for ensuing year. 





To lovers of English Pale Ale we recommend 
“ Burke's ” Light Sparkling Pale 
Ale 


as the Finest English Ale Bottled. Refreshing, invigo- 
rating, and constituting an appetizing tonic while 
slightly stimulating. Eaxy of digestion. For sale every - 
where. 
EDWARD AND JOHN BURKE, 
Dublin and Liverpool, 
Proprietors of 
Burke’s Red-Head Brand of Stout. 
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The Nation. 


Established in 1865, was a pioneer in the Un.ted States as a weekly jour 














of literary and political criticism of the highest order, conducted free from thi 
control of party, school, or interest of any sort, and has long been a rec 
authority at home and abroad. Since its consolidation with the New York 


Evening Post, it has increased its facilities in every department, enlarged its s 


to twenty-four pages, and added many able writers to its previous list. Its ed 
torial management has been unchanged from the first, and its projectors 
tend that the Maton shall become more than ever before the medium of the 


best thought of the country and time. 

Its Departments are 

The Week. Brief comments on the most important current events, do 
mestic and foreign, together with a summary of the week's news in six columns 
of brief paragraphs. 

Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. Careful and moderate discussion ot 
leading political and social questions. 

Spectal Correspondence. Y¥rom all quarters of the globe, by intelligent 
trustworthy observers. 

Occastonal Correspondence. Letters to the editor on every subject) germane 
to the scope of the paper. 

Notes. Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and d 
matic topics. 

Reviews of Books. By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of bot! 
hemispheres. 

Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, 


drama, etc. 


The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most 
suitable shape for binding, and a set of the .Vatien preserved, bé 
indexed makes one of the most complete and readable records of current 
events of importance in the political and literary world available Pwo volumes 


are completed annually. The index and title-page accompany the last iss 


each volume. 


Terms, $3 per annum, post-paid. Specimen copies sent on a 
Publication Office, 210 Broadway, New York 


= LOMBARDINVESTMENT COM- Fr. FURR ER & €O 
pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston, Mass., offers to A 
trustees, guardians, and conservative investors, West = 


ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations of $200 50 THREADNEEDLE STREET. Loxpon. F 


to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yielcing 6 3uy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, Britist 
per cent. interest. payable semi-annually. he coilee and Dutch Exchances 
tion of principal and prompt payment of irterest Act as Agents for Katlway and other Corporations 
guaranteed. These loans are carefully selected by the paymentof Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Company's Vice-President and Western Manager, resi Avents. Dividends ected and remitte Newot 
dent in the West, who has loaned to the eminent satis ate Ratlway, State, City, and other sound Loans 
faction of over 2,000 investors more than $6,000,000, ¥ 
mostly for parties occupying fiducial positions, Savings DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies 

Being based on actual values, free from speculative Members ! NEW YORK Stock Frcnanat 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock market. HILADELPHIA STOCK RXCHANGE 


they are particularly recommended to investors with ree : 3 . 
whom safety is the first consideration. YWROWN BROTHERS & CO.. 
References by permission: 
Fdwin L. Godkin, Evening Post and Nation, N. Y.; 
Georgetown Peabody Library, Georgetown, Mass.: Ed 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Phi lilips Ac ademy, Andover 
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I wis f s th ess 
‘Mr. Heilprin’s book bas a double 
interest for us; both as a translation and as an 
bistormeal criticism Phe deviations from 
the common transiation are sometimes ulte 


narked , but they are generally well supported 
by eminent auth an 
sults of Hebrew scholars 
turn now tothe critical part of the book, we 
are impressed not situply with the eruditior 

the writer, but also with bis thorough indeper 
dence in the treatment f bis themes.” Nev. S 


irrows CArisfian Neguste Baston 


show the latest re 
—— we 





i 





‘The notion bas somehow got abrowd that the 


scientific study of the Bible ts inconsistent with 
the most tender reverence for its contents, ot 
with their persistent fascination. Bat the reve 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
bis criticism could hardly be surpassed > and 
that it has not lost ifs power to interest and 
harm, his book itself is ample evidence, which 
will be reénforced by the experience of every 
intelligent reader of its too brief contents 


Nation, New Y« 


‘With all his ritical freenvess he 
leals reverently with the religious thought of 
the Old Testament hor fi, Loy Lime 
i t } i hi 


‘Die grosse Belesenbeit des Verf.'s bietet eine 





sorgsal Zusammenstellung der verschiedenen 
in der englischen, wie in der deutschen, bollAnd 
schen und ft sischen Literatur vorgetra 
gepen) Anschauungen.” if W. Baudissin 
st ‘ f f rn” Lewpes 
‘Because Kuenen is as undogmat in his 
realm as Darwin is in his, and because M 
Heilprin, ke his leader, bas the bumulity as 
well as the boldness of science, thev, and such 
as thev, are our best present guides in the tangle 
f earlv Hebrew lhteratun Be WLC. Gan 


‘This is an agreeably written, and, in the 
best sense, popular work There is 
habiv no work in English from which so 
ir and accurate a view can be gained of the 
modern rationalistic criti- 


In Michael Heilprin mogen wij een geestver 
want begroeten.’ i? 1. Auenen ('* Theolo 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEw YorK, January 24, 1884. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1883. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 
ary, L883, to Slst December, 1883 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1883 ,539,232 53 


$4,168,953 10 


Total Marine Premiums $5,708,185 63 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
LSS3, to Sist December, 1883 

Losses paid during the same 
period ee 


$1,260,428 93 


$1,901,042 38 
Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex 


penses... $850,080 76 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank, and other Stocks....... 

Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at........... 


7H5 00 





oo 





Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 


,588,306 79 
CE Ee Be ev cccewccccccccess 335,710 68 
I cin cbcamdbasbdeeenk besincaenl ..e- $12,972,312 47 





Six per cent, Interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease, The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 
3ist December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


George Bliss, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
John D. Hewlett, 
William H. Webb, 


J. D. Jones, Royal Phelps, 
Charles Dennis, Jas. G. De Forest, 
Cc. A. Hand, Wm. H. Macy, 
Chas, D. Leverich, Chas. H. Russell, 
William Bryce, James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, 
William H. Fogg, David Lane, Horace Gray, 

T. B. Coddington, G.W. Burnham,  E. W. Corlies, 
Horace K.Thurber A. A. Raven, John Elliott, 
William Degroot, Wm. Sturgis, Adolph Lemoyne 
John L,. Riker, Ben). H. Field, tobt. B. Minturn, 
N. Denton Smith. Josiah O. Low, Chas. H. Marshall, 


Wm. E. Dodge, 
J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


The Manhattan Life Lis. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Nos, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850 
President, HENRY STOKES. 
First Vice-Pres., J. L. HALSEY 
Second Vice-Pres., H. B. STOKES. 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE, 
Actuary, 58. N. STEBBINS, 


From the Home Journal. 

The thirty-fourth annual report of this old-established 
company gives evidence of the sound financial condi 
tion and increasing prosperity of this institutio. Its 
income for the year 1883 was $2,080,720; its disburse 
ments, $1,475,178.51—leaving a balance of nearly eleven 
millions of gross assets. Deducting for claims not yet 
due, reported claims, unpaid dividends, the reserve on 
existing policies, etc., there remains a surplus of nearly 
two and a qu’rter millions. The increase in its net 
assets over last year is $250,000, 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 

84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
gw Catalogues free on application. 
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Lippincotts Magazine 
< 
FOR JULY, 
Beginning a New Volume, 
NOW READY, CONTAINS: 
SOME SUBURBS OF NEW YORK, 
Illustrated. 
JUNE DAYS. By Charles L. Hildreth. 
THREE MONTHS IN CHILI. By James S. Whitman. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
Frank Bellew. 
AT THE PRINCESS IDA’S. 
cott Spofford. 
TWO MILES OF THE SHENANDOAH. A Fishing Sketch. 
By Edward C. Bruce. 
DICK, AStory. By Frederick Carman. 
LIFE IN A RUSSIAN PROVINCE. Two Papers.—I. 
Sarah M.S. Pereira. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE ELM. 
ney. 
NEALTHY HOMES, 
By Felix L. Oswald. 


Together with other Short Stories, Poems, and Arti 
cles of Interest upon Current Topics. 


I.—New Jersey 


by 


A Story. By Harriet Pres 


By 


By Lizzie W. Champ- 


VI.—Miscellaneous—Health-Hints. 


AURORA, a New Serial by Mary 
Agnes Tincker, author of ‘The Jewel in the Lotos,’ 
d in this number. 


Story, 


is commenc 


FOR SALE BY ALI 


2e Cvpte tor Cof 
25 Cents per Copy. 


NEWSDEALERS. 
$3.00 per Annum. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 


Charming Summer Novels. 


1p Pe TRON y Ip > a Pn 

PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 

A Novel. By “Ouida.” author of ‘Under Two Flags.’ 
‘Wanda,’ ete. 12mo,extra cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
40 cents. 

The admirers of * Ouida’s”’ writings will be gratified 
to learn of the appearance of her new novel. Her hand 
has lost none of its matchless cunning, and this novel ts 
characterized by the same wit and power of description 
as are 80 abundantly manifested in her prior works. 


> - Bee 
A HARD HEART. 

A Novel. From the German of Golo Raimund. Trans- 
lated by S. H. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 

An attractive story of German life, told with the au 
thor’s usual power, and excellently transiated. It ts 
pure in tone, interesting in description, and may be 
heartily commended. 

OUTCKSANDS. 

From the German of Adolph Streckfuss. Translated by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of ‘The Second Wife,’ 
‘Banned and Blessed,’ etc. Uniform with her other 
works. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50, 

“The story is thoroughly German, charmingly told, 
and very pretty and interesting. The happy dénoue 
ment is reached only after numerous episodes, suffi- 
ciently romantic and dramatic to bold the reader's 
interest throughout. The story is entirely pure and 
beatthful.”—Baltimore Morning Herald, 

“Mra. Wister’s pen gives a charm to everything it 
touches, and her giaceful style gives this story much 
interest.”—Philadeiphia Inquirer. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
The 1 ’isposal of Sewage in 
Suburban Residences. 


By Epwarp S. PHILBRICK, M. Am Soc. C, E. 


This pamphlet is designed to give all the information 
necessary to enable the householder in rural districts, 
or where there are no sewers, to substitute for the foul 
leaching cesspool the cleanly, safe method of alsposing 
of house wastes by distrivuting them through the soil, 
| where they become an aid to vegetation and their 
| noxicus qualities are destroyed. Ulustrations of tank 
| and drain pipes are given, with full details of construc- 
tion. For sale by all newsdealers. Price 30 cts. (1s, 6d.) 


THE SANITARY ENGINEER, 140 William Street, New 
York, and #2 Fleet Street, London. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintinge, 
sculpture, architecture, ete. Price, cabinet size, $1 Yi 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,000 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 








Macmillan&Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 





Price, 30 cents. Annual subscription, $3.00. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


No, 296, JUNE, 18s4. 


Contents : 


1. Under the Shadow of the Sphinx. 

2. Juventus Mundi. By the late Charles Kingsley. 

3. Meissonier. 

4. Cookery under the London School Board. 

5. Artand Life: a Dialogue. By H. D.T. 

6. In a Greek Family To-day. 

7. Mitchelhurst Place. By the author of * For Percival.’ 
Chap. 6-7. 

. Review of the Month. 
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THE AMERICAN 


Journal of Philology. 


Edited by BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 
No. 17. $1.00. 


Vontents : 
1. On the Elegies of Maximianus. By Robinson Ellis. 
2. On Certain Irregular Vedic Subjunctives or Impera 
tives. By Maurice Bloomfield. 
. Kesearches in the Cyrenaica. By F. B. Goddard. 


. The Nahuatl Spanish Dialect of Nicaragua. By A. M. 
Elliott. 


mw 


5. Tbe Babylonian ‘Woman's Language.” By Paul 
Haupt. 

6. Notes. 

Reviews and Book Notices, Reports, Recent Publica- 


tions. 





Edited by Thomas Hughes, author of ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days,’ etc., ete. 


GTT 
GONE TO TEXAS. Letters from 
Our Boys. Edited by Thomas Hughes. 


12mo, #1 25. 

“*Tom Brown’ is the best book that ever 
was written for English boys about themselves. 
Mr. Hughes has now edited a book almost if not 
quite asginteresting as that by which he made 
himseif a classic. His ‘Gone to Texas’ makes 
up in edification for any defect in romantic in- 
terest.”—Lonidon Daily News. 

“The book may very well win popularity on 
other accounts. It is, in fact, a juvenile ro- 
mance in real life, a story of boyish enterprise 
and adventure, such as the writers of juvenile 
fiction carefully construct, but with the double 
advantage of being strictly true and being writ- 
ten by the boys themselves who were concerned 
in the events related.”"—New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 

‘“*A faithful picture of life in Texas, and of 
the experiences of young men of brains, muscle, 
education, and grit in wresting from the earth 
the fruits of independent toil, with very little 
capital to start on, and that restricted entirely 
to their own earnings. It is a wholesome as 
well as a highly entertaining volume.”—Cincin- 
nati Commercial. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN CUR- 
rency and Financa. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated by Twen- 
ty Diagrams. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by H. S. Foxwell, M.A. 8vo, $7.50. 


FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN. 
By K. Macaulay Eicke, Assistant Master in 
Oundle School. 16mo, 50 cents, 


PHAEDRUS. SELECT FABLES. 
Edited, for the Use of Schools, by A. 
S. Walpole, M.A. With Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 18mo, 40 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1884 
a 
The Week. 


Mr. TILDEN’s letter is what everybody, who 
knew anything about his physical condition 
during the last three or four years, knew 
must come sooner or later. The talk of him 
as a candidate in which the newspapers, both 
Republican and Democratic, have been in the 








always regarded simply as a sign of a scarcity 
of topics, The conflicting reports about his 
health and strength it is difficult to account for, 
except by ascribing them to the ordinary play of 
the human fancy around an interesting subject 
of which but very few knew anything what- 
ever. For several years Mr. Tilden has not 
been a gentleman whom any party could se- 
riously present in the flesh to the voters of this 
country. It was, therefore, really in a spiri- 
tual and ideal sense that he was discussed. He 
has been in his own eyes and those of the 
Democratic rank and file, ever since 1876, a 
martyr to whom the party owed something by 
way of reparation, and the reparation has ap- 
parently consisted in discussions of his fit 
The letter in which he announces 
positively and definitively his retirement 
from the political field, is marked by great 
dignity and some rot wholly unmerited 
self-praise. He did in his time a good 
deal for reform as Governor of this State, 
but he did it in his own way, and his own 
way of doing even good things is such as to 
cause those who are not familiar with it to 
look on his designs with great suspicion. He 
has always, in seeking even the noblest ends, 
preferred.secrecy to openness, indirectness to 


ness. 


whisper to the loud voice, and the result has 
been a reputation which is probably far below 
his merits as a statesman. The way in which 
he lost the Presidency in 1876 would doubt- 
less have given him a strong and permanent 
hold onthe sympathy of large numbers out 
side his own party but for the discovery that 
his friends had been fighting the devil with fire 
on his behalf and apparently with his con- 
nivance. The South Carolina cipher de- 
spatches and the Oregon negotiations were a 
dreadful episode in the history of a martyr, 
and must always rob Mr. Tilden’s réle in the 
contest of 1876 of the impressiveness and 
solemnity with which be not unnaturally 
wishes to surround it in the eyes of posterity. 





His withdrawal of course leaves the field 
i clear for the rapid development of the other 
booms, on which the talk about his candi- 
dacy has naturally exerted a blighting in- 
fluence. The Sun, however, exhorts the 
promoters of these booms in-what must be 
considered a dark and confusing manner. 
In one column the Democrats are reminded 
that they must ‘‘ depend on themselves,” in_ 
asmuch as the Republican dissatisfaction with 
the Blaine nomination, promising as it now 
seems, may die out, or lead to no practical 
result at the polls. In another column, how- 








habit of indulging for some time, we have | 


directness, the crooked to the straight road, the | 





ever, it declares the question how the Demo- 
crats can best turn this Republican dissatisfac 
tion with Blaine to account in making their 
own nomination to be ‘‘the most important 
question, perhaps.” The Republican objection 
| to Mr. Blaine, it says, is that he is a ‘‘ corrupt 
politician, representative of all the political de 
| moralization of a corrupted and debauched 

party,” and that he ‘ 
| anderratic turn of mind, unscrupulous as to 
| his methods and uncertain as to his 


is alsoof a sensational 


action 


| This is correct, and the way for the Dem 
ocrats toturn it to account is to nominate 
| man who has given proof that he will 


be a pure and efficient administrator, whom 
the corrupt and debauched 
party cannot influence or control, and that 
he will be sober-minded, scrupulous, and con 
scientious in his official action, and that every 

body, both good and bad, will always know 
where to find him. But the of 
party organs, however solemn and energetic, 
will not be accepted as such proof 


element in his 


assurances 


foswell Pettabone Flower boom will 
Til 
be 
Democratic 


The 
probably be seriously damaged by Mr 
den’s letter. That his nomination will 
demanded later in the National 
Convention by the Joud acclaim of sovereign 
States as the ‘‘ heir” of Mr. Tilden isimproba 
ble. He resembles that astute politician and 
sage in only one particular. He 
deal of money, but even in this there is a differ 
ence, for he does not dislike spending it. He 
has no knowledge of the art of government 
no training in law, letters, or any branch of 
knowledge, and his record in Congress is a 
complete blank. His qualifications for the 


good 


has a 


Presidency are said to be that he began 
} as a ‘‘poor boy,” was then clerk in a 
| store at $5 a month, worked in a_ brick 
yard, sawed wood, turpved jeweller, and 


| finally developed into a ‘financier,’ a broker 
| and banker, and so became rich. This is not 
the kind of man for the Democrats to beat 
Jim Blaine with. He defeated Astor ina Re 


| publican district for Congress, because Astor 

had earned the ill will of the Republicans 
but Jim is a harder man to beat than 
Astor. 


The latest accounts from Saratoga confirm 


the view hitherto expressed in these columns 
| that the Flower boom is made up by a union 
of those delegates who are in some Cases 


Flower men in the sense of desiring the nomi 
nation of Mr. Flower for President, but who in 
most cases merely use his name as a cover 
There 
is probably not a jobber, nor a corruptionist, 


fora fight against good government 


nor an oftice-broker, nor a dealer in votes, 
who is not counted as being for Flower, 


though some of them are, most unfortunately, 
masquerading as Bayard men. What Tam 
many Hall, and John Kelly, and a!] the Kelly 
ites dread is Cleveland, as a man who does 
his duty and makes no deals or bargains, and 
it would suit their cards very weil if they 
could divide the Bayard, 
Flower, and other candidates, so thst the great 
| enemy of their schemes might bite the dust, 


State between 





—= 


| The plunder of New York is their business 


and it would be no small aid to the 


reform and good government all over tl 
try if the campaign should shape itself s 
every vote cast for Cleveland 


ly stab at Kelly ar 


The Boston call for a meeting of Ind 
ents to protest against the Chicago nomin nes 
was all the more significant because it w 


couched in guarded language. | 


mise the Democrats that tl s rs Ww 
bolt the Republican nominees and vote 
Democratic ticket, it merely « \ 

ence of all who think that tl nominat 
ought not to be supported i any 

gency that now seems likely to arise l 
call received at once fifteen hundred signa 
tures, and if is these names w } } 
story of the movemen In that { 
country from which the popular demand { 
Mr. Blaine’s nomination came they a a 
well known asthey are in the Eas! fact 

Mr. Blaine and Mr. Blaine’s friends at 
quaintances at) home Ma who w 
probably be most struck by them They a 
the names of the men wl : Boston hav 
best represented the conscience and inte 
gence of the Republican vote of Mass 

setts for the past twenty years whos 
secession from the partv means in that 
State its death Thev are { nat 
of men whose fertunes and affections havi 
been bound up with the pariv f 4 nera 
tion; of men who w ve ave it while 
alive except from being forced bv what ‘ 
believe to be their duty to do so, and who 
now threaten to do it unwillingly, reluctar 
ly. and with any a pang of regret They 
are the men who poured their m 
ney and blood save the U1 } and the 
Republican party means to them country 
honor, reputation, the sacrifice of their very 
flesh and blood, the glomous echo of histo 
ric victories, the tender memories of friends 
and kinsmen, wt gave up their lives 
for the sake of justice and right. They 
are not men to whom the principles of the 


Democratic party have ever been attractive 
ra long time, 


looked forward fi 
1, to ther 


dread, 


and thev have 


witha feeling almost like eces 


sity that might be forced upon them of gi 
Most of them would probably pre- 


ming 
over to lt 
fer to vote fora hopeless Independent ticket 
if such a course should become possible. 

The drift of opinion atthe Independent con- 
ference here on Tuesday was clearly adverse 
to the plan of putting a third ticket in the 
field 
ceptable nomination 
ceptable nomination was indicated with suffi- 


provided the Democrats make an ac- 
What would be an ac- 


cient distinctness by those who addressed the 
meeting, and by the favor with which their 
remarks were received Governor Cleveland 
and Senator Bayard were the only names 
mentioned at the meeting, although others 
were included in the phrase “any unobjec 
tionable nomination.” Governor Clevelan« 


was the preference of most of the gentile 
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men present. Senator Bayard was the first 
choice of the but either of 
would be acceptable to the Independents as 
represented at the conference. The chance of 
in objectionable nomination was fully taken 
In that 
event there was no division of sentiment as to 


minority, these 


into account and duly provided for. 


the expediency and necessity of nominating a 
third ticket ; the 
nomination be acceptable or otherwise, there 
was entire unanimity in the opinion that an 


and whether Democratic 


organization must be effected and a new con 
vention or conference called after the Demo 
crats shall have made their nominations, in 
order to give authoritative expression to the 
Independent opinion of the country, and to 
The 
spirit which precedes and 


furnish a rallying point. inceting was 


imbued with the 
ushers in great political changes 


The nomination of Mr. Blaine affects in more 
ways that one the Butler boom, and will com- 
pel the gallant old Massachusetts reformer to 
overhaul it carefully if he expects to be able to 
get it to Chicago ina marketable condition. His 
original intention, according to a widespread 


belief among conservative Democrats, was to | 


capture the nomination for the Presidency. 
Going to Chicago as the favorite son of Massa- 
chusetts, and as the only man capable of pulling 
the party through an election in that State, and 
armed with the Anti-Monopoly,Greenback,and 
Labor Reform nominations, and threatening to 
setup an independent third party, if not a 
fourth and fifth also, for himself, he expected 
to be able to convince the Democrats that if 
they wanted a really popular candidate, he was 
the man. Failing that, he would make a bar 
gain in which, in consideration of his hearty 
support of some one else in the national field, 
and especially in he 
would probably make everything sure by 


Massachusetts (where 


running for Governor), he would obtain ‘re 
cognition ” from the next administration, or 
or in other words a place in the Cabinet. 
The defection of the anti-Blaine Republi 
cans, however, and especially their intention 
of supporting eny respectable candidate the 
Democrats may nominate, but no other, upsets 
all these calculations, because it bappens that 
the promised to the Democratic 
ranks is not only anti-Blaine, but is anti-Butler 


accession 
also. Few of those Republicans who hint 
that they want to vote against Blaine because 
he fails to represent the ‘‘ reform spirit,’’ want 
to vote for Butler, or to help Butler—in fact, 
to them Butler, though, according to his own 
professions, the greatest reformer of the day, 
is no better than an inflationist and a dema- 


gogue, 

This is especially true in Massachusetts, 
where the old anti-Butler Republicans are just 
those who are now anti-Blaine Republicans. 
They drove Butler out of the party because 
they thought he failed to represent the reform 
spirit properly, or to come up to the standard 
required of our public men. This puts Gene- 
ral Butler's position as a favorite son in some 


doubt. A Democratic candidate may perhaps 


vors to make a deal with his State, his carry- | 
ing the State by running for Governor would 
be very doubtful, for many of the anti-Blaine 
Independents who would vote for a Democrat 
for President would be likely to vote against 
the General for Governor. His plan, there 
fore, of marketing his strength in the Conven- 
tion is seriously embarrassed by the fact that 
the Independents hold the balance of power. 
General Butler, in order to mect the occa- 
sion, must once more reckon with the re- | 
form spirit, and he can only conciliate this | 


by droppiog many of the kind friends 
with whose votes he has set up shop, 
and a large number of his own so-called 


‘‘principles.””. This he cannot do without 
losing strength to a degree which the ordinary 


rules of politics utterly forbid. | What he will 


| do with his boom under these circumstances 





remains to be seen. 





General Butler arrived in town on Monday 
and promptly ‘‘interviewed” himself on the 
political questions of the day. The result 
appears in precisely the same language in 
several of the morning papers. He thinks 
Bluine’s nomination is the strongest which 
could have been made ; that the Independent 
revolt in Massachusetts is of small account ; 
that Cleveland will be a weak candidate for 
the Democrats, because he vetoed the Five- 
Cent Fare Bill, and approved the measure 
which deprived the Aldermen of their confirm- 
ing powers ; that Blaine is a protectionist, and 
everybody knows that tariff defeated Han- 
cock ; finally, that it will not do for the 
Democrats to be defeated this year, for if they 
are it will bethe end of them, and a new 
party, a ‘‘true Democracy,” will arise from 
the débris of the old parties, and march to 
victory because it will form no entangling al- 
liances with the ‘‘Mammon of unrighteous- 
” Tt will be seen that Butler stands 
squarely on Tammany’s platform so far as 
New York issues are concerned. He men- 
tions no candidate who is equal to the demands 
of the occasion, but there are symptoms that 
he would do so under pressure. 


ness. 





The Chicago 7ribune and some other papers 
are republishing from J//arper’s Weekly of 
May 23, 1876, what they call a vindication of 
Mr. Blaine ayainst the charges of the ‘‘syndi- 
cate of editors,” who had accused him of re- 
ceiving $64,000 from the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co. The editor of the Chicago 7rzdune 
having been a member of the syndicate, 
and having remained unconvinced of the 
falsity of the charge until Mr. Wm. Walter 
Phelps kindly explainedit away a few weeks 
ago, naturally seizes with eagerness and with- 
out much discrimination anything which looks 
like a vindication. He does not observe that 
the so-called vindication in Harper’s Weekly 
was published before the Mulligan letters came 
out, and that it was based for the most part 
upon Mr. Bluine’s denial of the charge, which 


| was subsequently shown to be at variance with 
| the facts, at variance with Mulligan’s testimo- 
| ny, and at variance with at least one of his own 


carry Massachusetts this year; but it will be | 
very dangerous to put up Butler, for that 
would disgust the anti-Blaine Independents. 
On the other hand, if General Butler endea- 


| 





letters. 





The National Bank of Commerce, of Cleve- 
land, was found last week to be $100,000 


aminer. 





‘short.” The deficiency was explained by 





Mr. Stanley, the paying teller, whe said that he 
had lost the money through the decline in 
wheat. Whenever a bank loses money in this 
way there is always some strange story about 
the last investigation made by the Bank Ex- 
In this case the story is stranger 
than usual. Mr. Ellis, itis said, actually found 
a deficiency of $15,000, and asked Stanley 
where the money was. “Here it is,” said 
Stanley, ‘‘in gold, in this bag,” handing Mr. 
Ellis a heavy bag. On what little things the 
fate of banks depends. If it bad occurred 


| to Mr. Ellis to count the money, or even to 


look into the bag, he would huve discovered 
that it contained silver and that Mr. Stanley had 
told a falsehood. Investigation would have 
followed, his speculations in wheat stopped, 
and the bank would have been saved. It seems 
to us either that the bank examiners ought to 
verify statements made to them asto the con- 
tents of bags supposed to contain bank asscts, 
or else the Government ougit to make the 
depositors good in any case. 





The fate of the Shipping Bill in Congress 
depends upon the disposition made of the 
clause relating to free ships—that is, to the 
admission of foreign-built steamers of a high 
class to American registry, and that relating to 
ocean mail subsidies. The free-ship clause was 
adopted by a very decisive majority in the 
House and was rejected by a very meagre 
majority in the Senate. It is stubbornly op- 
posed by the protectionists, who are all the 
time making a great noise about the scarcity 
of the American flag on the high seas, but are 
shocked at the proposition of Mr. Austin 
Corbin to put the flag on half-a-dozen first- 
class steamers to run between Fort Pond Bay 
and Milford Haven in six days,if he is allowed 
to buy them in the cheapest market and in the 
only market where they can be produced. 


There was a tremendous ‘‘scene”’ in the Sen- 
ate on Monday between Mr. Ingalls, of Kan- 
sas, and Mr. Brown, of Georgia. The former 
charged, ‘‘in the most freezing manner possi- 
ble,” that the latter had interpolated in a 
speech which was printed in the Recorda 
sentence which he had not spoken on 
the floor of the Senate, and proved 
his assertion by producing the manuscript. 
There were six words in the sentence, and 
they were simply a prediction that Mr. In- 
galls, who had not made a certain statement 
in reply to Mr. Brown in debate, would not 
make it at any future time. They look very 
harmless in cold print, but Mr. Ingalls soon 
showed the Senate what a perfect arsenal of 
depravity they were. He could not tell 
whether they were ‘‘preterpaturally pro- 
phetic,” or whether they implied a ‘‘lack 
of courage or ability to reply” on his part, 
but he was sure they amounted to “ falsifying 
and forgery,” and that while he was “ per- 
fectly willing to submit to the daily fortunes 
of debate,” he wished to be secure from the 
‘* Parthian arrows which a flying enemy may 
despatch from the safe ambush of the printing 
office.” He closed by comparing Brown toa 
‘‘Thug stabbing a sleeping enemy.” 





The two Senators lifted into public atten- 
tion by this ‘“‘scene” are entitled to dis- 














die eae 


haba seat Bo. 
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tinction for other reasons. Ingalls, as the 
soldier's friend, has led the Senate Republi 
can caucus into the extravagant folly of 
adopting his amendment to the Mexican Pen- 
sion Bill. It is estimated that this bit of 
demagogue legislation will cost the country 
at least $275,000,000, but the anxiety of both 
parties to ‘‘ catch the soldier vote” is so great 
that little opposition is likely to be developed 
in either house. Mr. Brown’s strong point is 
opposition to anti-polygamy legislation on the 
ground that Massachusetts isa much more 
wicked community than Utah is. He deliver 
ed a scathing speech on this subject on Mon- 
day, to an empty Senate, and we are glad to 
notice that Senator Hoar had the good sense 
to attempt no reply to it. 





All the more important reform measures 
for this city have become laws. None of the 
Roosevelt bills were lost, except that relating 
to the Bureau of Elections, and that was de- 
feated, not by the Democratic Governor, but 
by a Republican Legislature, under the leader 
ship of Jounny O’Brien. The amendment to 
the Civil-‘Service Act, making its provisions 
mandatory upon the mayors of all the cities in 
the States, was approved by the Governor. 
This of itself isa triumph for good govern 
ment sufficiently great to make the year a 
memorable one. In his action upon the city 
bills the Governor has incurred the disapproval 
of partisans of both political parties. The 
O'Brien Republicans charge that in vetoing 
the Tenure of Office Bill he has acted in the 
interest of Commissioner Thompson. The 
County Democrats and anti-Blaine Republi- 
cans cannot understand why he signed the 
amendment to the civ#@-service reform act 
which exempted the present Bureau of Elec 
tions officers from the regulations of the law. 
We had hoped that he would see bis way clear 
to vetoing this measure, but the fact that what- 
ever partisan advantage there may be in the 
exemption will be directly against the Gov 
ernor’s political interest is good evidence 
that he acted in this, as he seems to have 
acted in all other matters, in a thoroughly 
impartial and judicial spirit. 





The Naquet Bill to legalize divorce in 
France will doubtless attract a good deal of 
attention in Indiana and other Western 
States, though they have nothing to learn 
from ‘‘abroad” in this matter, and have, in 
fact, completely ‘“‘swung round ” the matrimo- 
nial circle, and reached the point at‘which they 
begin to look on divorce legislation with suspi 
cion. In Evansville, Ind., a manis trying to get 
a divorce on the ground of cruelty, his com- 
plaint being that his wife prays daily that 
he may die, and he is afraid her prayer 
will be answered. Refined cruelty of this 
sort would probably be a good cause if 
it were practised on & woman, and if 
the sexes are equal, why should not a do- 
cile, timid husband be divorced for the same 
reason? The new school of anti-divorce 
reformers would probably say that a man who 
cou!d not prevent his wife frightening him in 
this way was a poor creature; that the pro- 
per course for him would be not to take his 
troublesinto court, but to tell his wife to ‘‘shut 


out pretty bad. 





up ’ or ‘‘ dry up,” 
this failed, to use other means 


orgivehim a ‘‘ rest,” and 1f 
But should 
the public opinion of a humane and civi 
lized State recognize the utility of such wea 
pons by Man against Woman ? 
the case to the attention of all thoughtful girls 
and timid men. F 


We commend 


That stanch organ of orthodox religious 
opinion, the Mail and Express, takes the same 
view of Col. George Bliss’s conversion as that 
expressed in these columns. It regrets that 
any of its contemporaries should speak ** sar 
castically or in a trifling way" of the event 


} 


denounces all such references as ** ill-judged, 


unjustifiable, indecent, and anti-Christian.” 


The official account of the conversion g 


ven 


in the Sun showed that it was, as all true con 
versions must be, involuntary, the Colonel 
having met and been fairly vanquished in ‘a 
tight of mind and argument” with Monsignor 
Capel, who was sent over by the Pope for the 
express purpose of bringing back to the 
Chureh distinguished and wealthy Protes 
tants. Ile gallant fight, but 
he was beaten by the prelate’s inexorable 


made a 


logic, and his immediate announcement of the 
fact is a brave and manly act, characteristic of 
his Stalwart principles and training. A Half 
breed or ‘‘Judas” would no doubt, in his place, 
have made a secret ‘‘deal” with the Pope, 
while pretending to maintain his connection 
with the Protestant body 

The evidence in the Sharon-Hill blackmail 
case will not bear much quotation, but it bas 
led to the publication of an interesting inter 
view with the ex-Senator on the subject of 


his son-in-law, Sir Thomas Hesketh. He says 
that it cost him $10,000 to hunt up Sir 


Thomas's ‘‘record”’ in England, and it turn 
ed out to be that of a ‘ thorougbbred 

This is rather surprising, for usually a 
record that takes $10,000 to hunt up turns 
But,” said Mr. Sharon 
retlectively to a by-stander, ‘‘it would bave 
jolly idea if Hesketh had = con 
cluded at the same time to hunt up mine, 
eh?” There is a hint in 

national study by the novelist of the future 
A novel with the English lover hunting up the 
record of his intended Amerigan father-in-law, 
while the latter 1s doing the same for bis, fol 
lowed by negotiations, with a view to a mati 


been a 


this for an inter 


monial alliance, in which the demands of either 
side are abated by threats of unpleasant disclo 
sures on the other, would be a taking tale. 





Leon Dishowan and Pete Lewis, at Hot 
Springs, Arkanaas, last Sunday had a misun 
derstanding over the right claimed by both to 
escort the minister's daughter home 
church. 


trouble between young men, but in the North 


¢ 
alter 


This is a matter which often causes 


In the 
more impulsive South, however, it is hard to 


it is usually settled out of church. 


While the sermon 
was in progress of delivery Lewis went quietly 


wait for the benediction 


into the young lady's pew, whereupon Dis 
howan, who was there already, pulled out a 


revolver and opened fire. 
and at once repiied. The 
fuing alarmed the congregation, which dis- 
the doors and win- 


Lewis was ready 
} 


with his pistol, 


persed hurriedly throug 
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probably by the clergyman, wh 


young men were disarmed, 
as parent of 
the voung lady, had to remain and see that 
the figuting for her was fair, and they agreed 
to have it out with fists The clergyman’'s 
daughter, however, in a moment's private 
conversation with Lewis, quietly but firmly 


placed a derringer in his boot leg 


A moment 
later Dishowan lay stretched on the floor of 


i 


the sanctuary shot 


The development of coliseums has now been 
for maby vears an important feature of the 
national life, and there is probably po large 


citv, East or West, which has not at 


time or another had one—for the modern 
coliseum, unlike that of the ancient work 
is as Often as not a temporary. structun 
erected under a lease With privilege of 
moval A wooden coliseut wlding from five 
toten thousand persons, is just the place for 
a panic anda frightful loss of Ife but we 
believe the precautions usually taken against 
this danger are very great. The Minneapolis 
Colise um, on Thursday at anv ral stood the 
test very well, It was struck bv lightning 
and took fire while six hundred children were 
on the stage and the house was crowded 
There wasa terrible panic and a stampedk 
but the fire was put out, after half an hour 


quiet was restored, and it was then discovered 
that, except for a few bruises, no one had been 
hurt. It is only fair to sav that a heavy 
storm of rain helped the firemen to extinguish 


the tlames. National Conventions are beld in 


buildings which resemble coliseums, but their 
proceedings are so often such as to invile the 


wrath of heaven, that we believe they are now 


always previded with lightning rods as well 
asa carefully drilled fire service 
The Partia n 


have resulted 


; . 
entary elections in) Belgium 


a signal triumph for the Ul 
Although ‘the 


of Deputies consists only of 132 members 


? 


tramontane party Chamber 


ected for four vears, and only balf the num 


ber of seats is subject to a change in the bi 


nial ¢ thons, the Liberals have lost uy 
ward of twenty seats. They have besides 
been beaten in their main stronghold, the 
apital. The Cabinet of Frére-Orban, which 


has governed the country since 1878, and has 
been engaged in an enven 


th the Clericals, will now 


ulmast constantly 
omed struggle wi 
probatly make room for an ultra-Catholic 
Ministry, and the first change in the policy of 
the kingdom wil] be the restoration of diplomat 

ic relations with the Vatican, whence the Bel- 
gian legation was withdrawn in 1880. To this 
effect Pope Leo XIII. has already made the first 
advance by instructions to his representative 
in Brussels to open friendly negotiations. The 
most important object, however, before the, 
new Government will be a complete reversal 
of the anti-clerical educational policy which 
has prevailed for years. The question of se 

cular or clerical education has been the chief 
issue between the two great parties in Bel- 
cium almost since the creation of the Kang- 
dom, and never has the contention between 
them risen to a more intense degree of passion 
and hostility than during the adminisiration 
of Frére-Orban, nor bave the mutual provoca 

tions been more galling. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


11, to TuEspay, June 17, 1884, 


inclusive. | 
DOMESTIC, 


A LETTER from Samuel J. Tilden to Daniel 
Manning, Chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee of New York, dated June 10, 1884, 
was published on Thursday, in which he abso- 
lutely refused to be a candidate for President. 
In the course of his letter he says: ‘‘I ought 
not to assume a task which«lI have not the 
physical strength to carry through. To re- 
form the administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to realize my own ideal, and to ful 
fil the just expectations of the people, would 
indeed warrant, as they could alone compen 
sate, the sacrifices which the undertaking 
would involve. But, in my condition of ad- 
vancing years and declining strength, I feel 
no assurance of my ability to accompli-h 
those objecis. I am, therefore, constrained 
to say, definitely, that I cannot now assume 
the labors of an administration or of a can- 
vass,”’ 

In the Texas Democratic State Convention 
on Wednesday, resolutions were passed de- 
claring that a tarff for protection is uncon- 
stitutional and unjust, and conflicts with the 
genius and spirit of a free government. The 
present tariff is denounced as a scheme for 
the protection of monopolies, and a master- 
piece of injustice and false pretence. The 
Convention was in favor of the old ticket, and 
much disappointment was caused by the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Tilden’s letter. 

At a meeting of the Connecticut delegates 
tothe Chicago National Democratic Conven- 
tion held on Friday in Bridgeport, the general 
expression as to the choice of a Presidential 
candidate was for Cleveland. 

On Tuesday the delegates to the State Demo- 
cratic Convention were gathering at Saratoga. 
The sentiment seemed to be in favor of Gov- 
ernor Cleveland as a Presidential candidate, 
but Mr. R. P. Flower has a number of en 
thusiastic supporters. The Convention meets 
on Wednesday. 

At Saratoga on Tuesday night, at the meet- 
ing of the Democratic State Committee, Tam- 
maby made their demand for equal representa 
tion with the County Democracy and were 
refused, 151019. They wiil gointo the Con- 
vention the same as last year, with 24 votes, 
the County Democracy being allowed 38 
votes, and Irving Hall 10. The fight will be 
renewed before the Committee on Credentials, 
when appointed, and Tammany threatens to 
send a bolting delegation to Chicago if their re- 
quest is finally denied. 

About 1.500 names of Republicans and In- 
dependents were signed to acall which ap- 
peared in Boston on Friday morning fora 
meeting in the afternoon to protest against the 
nomination of Blaine and Logan. Among 
the signers were many of the most prominent 
and influential men in that city. 

When the hour arrived for the meeting,the 
original place chosen, the dining-room of 
Young’s Hotel, was too small, and an ad- 
journment was taken to a neighboring ball 
which was crowded to the doors with repre- 
sentatives of the best men in Boston, in all 
walks of life. Henry L. Pierce cailed the 
meeting to order, and stated clearly its object, 
committing it fully to a bolt against the Re- 
publican ticket. Colonel Charies R. Codman 
was elected Chairman, and iu his speech said 
that *‘the meeting had been called by practi- 
eal men tor the practical purpose of prevent- 


[WeEDNESDAY, June 


ing the Republican party from being histori- | 


cally responsible for the record that is written 


against the candidate of the Cuicago Conven- | 


Speeches were made by the Rev. 
Freeman Clarke, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, President Eliot, of 
Harvard, and others. Resolutions were 
opted setting forth that Blaine and Logan 
tad been nominated in absolute disregard of 
‘he reform sentiment of the nation; that the 
y will be better’ served by opposing 


tion.” 
James 


Cou 





than supporting them; that.the coming nom- 


inations by the Democratic party are looked 
to with solicitude, in the hope that the proper 
candidates will be named; that an Execu- 
tive Committee of 100 should be appointed 
with full power to act; and that they be di- 


rected, whatever action is taken by the Demo- | 
call a convention before Au- | 
There was a | 
| slight opposition to the mention of the Demo- | 
| cratic party in the resolutions. 
| of twenty-five was named to attend the con- 


cratic party, to 
gust Ist to take further action. 


ference of Independents in New York on 
June 17th, 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, the young Repub- 
lican reformer of this city, has been repre 
sented in a St. Paul despatch as saying that 
the Republican platform is admirable; that he 
would not bolt the ticket; that he has no per- 
sonal objections to Mr. Blaine; that Mr. 
Blaine will sweep the West and Ohio, carry 
all New England, and not impossibly carry 
New York. Heis nowin Dakota. In reply 
to an inquiry, on Thursday, he sent the fol 
lowing despatch: ‘‘To my knowledge had 
no interview for publication; never said any- 
thing like what you report. May have said I 
opposed Blaine for public reasons not personal 
to myself.” On Monday he telegraphed a 
more emphatic denial. 

The Senate was in secret session on Wed- 
nesday over a mysterious addition of $230,- 
000 to the Consular and Diplomatic Appropria 
tion Bill, to be expended by the President, at 
his discretion, in maintaining the neutrality 
laws. Just what this meant was not known 
until, when the Senators came out of secret 
session, Mr. Van Wyck, who was opposed to 
the secret proceedings, moved an amendment 
providing that no part of the $230,000 shall be 
used, directly or indirectly, for the purchase 
of concessions for a canal in Nicaragua. The 
secret session was then hastily resumed. On 
Thursday the bill was passed with the appro- 
priation included. The whole appropriation 
is $8,000,000 greater than in the bill reported 
to the House. 

The treaty which has for some weeks been 
under consideration in the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations providing for an interna- 
tional copyright and patent system, and which 
has already been ratified and promulgated by 
twenty-iour governments, was on Thursday 
night reported adversely by the Committee to 
the Senate, and after a brief discussion in ex- 
ecutive session, was rejected. The position 
was taken that its ratification would involve 
radical cbanges in the American system of 
patent and copyright laws, while the benefits 
to result would be very small. 

In the Senate on Monday the Army Appro- 
priation Bill was reported. It appropriates 
$24,539,450, being an increase over the House 
bill of $295,000 and a decrease from the esti- 
mates of $2,350,653. 

During the proceedings of Monday Mr. 
Ingalls (Rep., Kan.) called Mr. Brown (Dem., 
Ga.) to account for having interpolated cer- 
tain words in a speech of his (Brown’s) in 
the Record which were not spoken, ‘‘ thereby,” 
said Mr. Ingalls, ‘‘ falsifying the Record and 








committing a forgery upon the records of the 
| Senate.” Mr. Ingalls’s remarks were so 
| pointed that he was called to order. The dis- 
| pute was continued on Tuesday, when 
| Senator Brown rose to a question of privilege, 
| and proceeded to excuse himself for the inte1- 
| polations complained of, and assured the 
Senate that he had spoken the words alleged 
to bave been interpolated, but that they had 
been left out of the official report, because, as 
he supposed, the stenographers had been un- 
able to bear him. 
| his charges with considerable warmth, and 


said he would not confine bis critical remarks 


to the Senate. A motion to expunge the in- 


terpolated words of Senator Brown from tbe 


record was finally laid upon the table. 


July 3, ° 


| 


A delegation | 


The Republican Senators held a caucus on 
Monday upon the Mexican Pension Bill. The 
Ingalls amendment proposing to remove the 


| limitations of the Arrears of Pensions Act was 


so modified as to extend the provisions of the 
Arrears Act only tocases filed before the Ist 
of next January, and in this shape it was ap- 
proved by a majority of the caucus. 

The House of Representatives on Thursday 
struck out the clause in the River and Harbor 
Bill which appropriates $300,000 to begin the 
Hennepin Canal 

The House Commerce Committee on Friday 
decided to report favorably the bill to authorize 
the American Express Steamship Company to 
purchase steamers abroad for carrying passen- 
gers between Montauk Point, on Long Island, 
and Great Britain. The bill provides that not 
less than five steamships shall be constructed 
at a cost of $1,250,000 each, and of 7,000 
horse-power, and capable of making at least 
eighteen Knots per hour, and that the Ameri- 
can register shall be granted to them. 

The House on Saturday agreed to an 
amendment to the Post-office Appropriation 
Bill increasing the Senate amendment of 
$185,000 for special mai! facilities on trunk 
lines, to $250,000. 

In the House on Tuesday Mr. Slocum pre- 
sented the conference report on the Fitz-John 
Porter Bill. The effect of it is to insert the 
words, ‘‘Provided that said Fitz-John Porter 
shall receive no pay, compensation, or allow- 
ance whatsoever prior to his appointment 
under this act.” The report was agreed to— 
yeas 158, nays 61. 

The House Committee on Appropriations 
offered as an amendment to the General De- 
ficiency Bill a clause providing that no offi- 
cial, employee, or person receiving money from 
the Government for sny service, shall con- 
tribute any money to any person or party for 
political purposes. Any person violating this 
clause shall be deemed guilty of a misdemea- 
nor,and subject to a fine of $5,000, or imprison- 
ment for three years, or both. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
on Tuesday agreed to report favorably on Mr. 
Hewitt’s resolution to ratify the reciprocity 
treaty with Mexico. 

Richard T. Merrick, one of the Star-route 
counsel, was before the Springer Investigating 
Committee, at Washington, on Friday and 
Saturday. He said in the course of his testi- 
mony : ‘‘On one or two occasions Mr. Bliss 
said if we had Dorsey out of tbe case we 
could easily convict the rest. I had my 
own opinions and impressions. I knew Colo- 
nel Bliss bore close political relations—and 
thought, personal relations — with Dorsey. 
While I did not believe Colonel Bliss would 
be delinquent in his duty, in his beart he did 
desire tbat Dorsey should not be convicted. 
I know of nothing that Bliss did in the trial 
to protect Dorsey. He made no _ proposi- 
tion to me that Dorsey should be allowed to 
escape.’ 

John W. Foster, Minister to Spain, who has 
been on a visit to this country and who re- 
turned on Saturday under sealed orders, de- 
nies that his mission here was to covsult with 
our Government as to the purchase of Cuba. 
He says Spain would not dispose of Cuba at 
any price. 

Governor Cleveland left unsigned on Satur- 
day night 140 bills passed by the recent Legis- 





The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
agreed to recommend a final adjournment on 


} 


Senator Ingalls reiterated | 


lature. The thirty-day limit having expired, 
these measures are dead. Two important 
New York city reform bills were left unsigned 
on account of their faulty construction—the 
Park Department Bill and the Tenure of 
Oftice Bill. 

Isaac A. Stanley, paying teller of the Na- 


| tional Bavk of Commerce of Cleveland, O., 


was arrestedon Wednesday evening tor em- 
bezzling $100,000 of the bank’s funds. He 
confessed the deed. 

Commencement exercises were held at Co- 


| lumbia College and Vassar on Wednesday, 


and at West Point on Saturday. Baccalau- 
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reate sermons were preached at Princeton, 
Harvard, Brown, and Cornell on Sunday. 

Eight men were killed and a great many 
injured by a collision on the Camden and 
Atlantic Railway ,uear Ashland, N..J.,on Satur 
day morning, between accommodation and ex- 
cursion trains. 

Hiester Clymer committed suicide at Read- 
ing, Pa., on Thursday, aged fifty-seven years. 
He was a lawyer by profession. He served 


in the State Senate six years, was De- 
mocratic candida‘e for Governor against 


Geary in 1866; and served in Congress from 
the Berks district from 1873 to 1881. 

Col. Edward R. Pratt, Adjutant-General of 
the Department of the Missouri, died at 
Leavenworth, Kansas,on Tuesday. His record 
during the war was notable, and he was pro 
moted rapidly for bravery at Bull Run, Fort 
Pickens, and Fredericksburg. He was Judge 
Advocate of the Army of the Potomac from 
1863 to 1865. 

FOREIGN. 


In the House ef Commons on Wednesday 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, Under Foreign 
Secretary, said that the report which reached 
London of an extensive massacre at Berber on 
June 1 was difficult to believe. His reason 
for this attitude was the fact that a messenger 
wko left Berber on June 3 reported that just 
before his departure he had seen Hussein 
Pasha Khalifa, the Governor, who was among 
those alleged to have been slain. 

Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice stated in the 
House of Commons on Monday evening that 
the Government had received a despatch from 
Cairo, from which there is reason to believe 
that the messengers who reported the fall of 
Berber were unreliable. He added, however, 
that General Stephenson, commander of the 
English forces in Egypt, and General Sir F. 
Wood, now believe that Berber has fallen. 

The London 7imes on Wednesday night re 
ceived a despatch from its correspondent at 
Wady-Halfa. According to this, Berber sur- 
rendered twelve days ago, and the reports of 
the massacre tbat had already been received in 
London were true. The correspondent had 
been informed that the rebel General Abaul 
bas collected 100,000 men around Berber. 
After the fall of Berber 30,000 Arabs were 
sent to invest Dongola. The Governor of 
Dongola was ignorant of the surrender of 
Berber, and telegraphed to Wady-Halfa tbat 
no news had come down the river. 


Egyptian advices on Saturday stated that an 
Arab had arrived at Korosko who claimed to 
be the sole survivor of the Berber garrison. 
He says he was present when the rebels at- 
tacked Berber on May 23. The garrison de- 
fended the town for two hours of severe fight 
ing, but the rebels were too strong for them, 
and forced their way into the city, where they 
immediately massacred the 1,500 men of the 
garrison and 2,000 of the male population. 
The women and children were spared. 


Advices from Berber, received on Monday, 
reported that Hussein Pasha Khalifa, although 
seriously wounded, had been saved from death. 


The reported fall of Berber has caused great 
excitement at Assnan, but the patrolling of 
gunboats tends to reassure the natives. It is 
believed in official circles at Cairo that Khar- 
tum is safe. 

The Governor of Dongola on Thursday 
telegraphed to Cairo that El Mahdi bad been 
crushingly defeated by the Takalla tribe. 

El Mahdi was reported on Saturday to be 
marching toward Dongola with 35,000 troops. 
He hopes to capture that town before the 
feast of Ramadan, which occurs June 25. 

The Englistt sergeants in the Egyptian 
army at Suakim tendered their resignations 
on Wednesday, owing to the cowaruice of the 
Egyptian officers and men during the recent 
revel attacks. 

Admiral Hewett has reached the coast of 
the Red Sea, ready to embark for home, after 


successfully concluding a treaty with Kiog 
Joho of Abyssinia, securing free transit from 
the Sudan through Abyssinia to Massowan 


The Porte declines to appoint a delegate to 
the approaching Egyptian Contereuce, uuless 
the whole Egyptian question shali be sub 
mitted to the Conference or shall have been 
previously settled between England and Tur 
Key. England has informed Turkey that, if 
she does not accept the invitation to the Con 
ference as sent, it will be held without her. 


Earl Granville, in his note to the Powers 
giving the programme of the Egyptian Con 
ference, entirely ignores the agreement with 
France. The note is limited to a general 
statement of the financial condition of Egypt 
It requires a revision of the law of liquidanon, 
and reiterates the desire of England to with 
draw her troops from Egypt when order has 
been restored. The note avoids making deti 
nite proposals to the Powers. The Confer 
ence will meet in London on July 10. 

England and France agreed on Monday 
upon a verbal form of settiement of the pre 
liminary meeting of the Egyptian Conferenee 

The Caisse de la Dette Publique, which is 
to be the foundauion of the muttiple control 
over Egypt, and which is to cease to be a 
mere bank and is to have new and extended 
authority, will be composed of six members 
two English, two French, one Austrian, and 
one Italian. Germany and Russia will ce 
mavd membership, on the ground of the ex 
tension of the functions of the Cuisse 

A party of engineers at Chatham, Eng, was 
ordered on Monday to proceed to Egypt at 
once to survey the desert between Suakim and 
Berber with the view of constructing a rail 
way between those towns. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s paper, the Londot 
Weekly Dispatch, says that Mr. Gladstone, it 
frankly conversing with one of bis warmest 
supporters, declared that he expected toe be oul 
of office in a tew weeks. The Jispateh urges 
Mr. Gladstone, if defeated on the Egypt 
policy, not to resign, but to carry the Fran 
chise Bill to the House of Lords, aud then cis 
solve Parliament and appeal to the country ot 
the general policy of the Government. It is 
said that electoral agents throughout th: 
country are preparing for an electoral contest 


The Conservative agents in London havi 
instructed local electoral agents in the pro 
vinces to prepare for a general election, which 
they say is imminent. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday 
evenivg Mr. Woodail!’s amendment 
Franchise Billin favor of temale suffrage was 
rejected by a vote of 271 to 185. Mr. Glad 
stone stated that if the amendment was 
adopted the Government would uot be at 
swerable for the passage of the bill. 

A meeting of the lrish Land League was 
heldin Dublin on Wednesday. Donations t 
the amount of £1,000 wert received from 
America, 


‘ ‘} 
ea al 


Mr. Parnell is preparing sa general appeal 
fora national fund to be uscd to pay lrish mem 
bers of Parliament , 

A monster meeting of Orangemen was held 
at Beltast on Saturday 
ions were adopted | 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, should he carry 
out his intention to visit Belfast 


Threatening resolu 
ayainst Earl Spencer 


In consequence of the threats of dynamiters 
a cordon of armed watchmen has been es 
tablished around Eaton Hall, the Duke of 
Westminster's residence in Chester, England 

The Court of Appeals in London has dis 
solved the injunction to restrain the telephone 
company from erecting overhead wires. The 
Court holds that inasmuch as the space to be 
occupied by the wires is above the area in 
ordinary use for street purposes, the street au- 
thorities have no right to interfere 

The American Lacrosse team on Friday, at 
Belfast, Ireland, defeated a team re prese nting 
the tive clubs of the Irish Lacrosse Union by 





fou 

feated is considered the strongest in the | 
ted Kingdom The Americans wer tout 
on Saturday bv the LCointed Ain t ‘ 

voals to 

The election belé in Belgium on JJ 
to elect one-half of the Chamber of ID) 
resulted in serious defeat for the Li 
Riots ensued in Brussels and A \ . 
which much property was damaged a 
persons were injured A new M ry Was 
formed on Thursday tinder Jules Ma i us 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 

The French Minister to Mor ‘ is 
sented to the Sultan of that country a 
for his signature rectify 
accordance with the demand f Fra } 
Ministers of Spain and Italy w idly 


not to sign 


It is stated in Madr 


sured Spain that there ts 
mart to disturb the integrity .% Ne 
Moroeco’s dominions 

The French Minister at Lima, PP 
recognized the Government of | 

Italy has sent ar lenticn 
and Berlinon the French | \ M 

Phe vegotiations ited bw S Mia 
cini, of Ltaly, for a Europea 
antee tree tirade atall the port \ 
frien held by the Eur ‘ (5 
have received the assent, in pt { | 
land, Germany, at a N 
has been received from Frat rk 

Prince Bismarck bas prey L that 
ficulty between Servia and Bulgaria 
ferred to the medial { Austria as ht ; 
Servia bas accept { t i ] | 
will join t Powers 
st the ditt \ 

The l Af \ 
wi has llv pl {its i 
of the German Gover s \ 

‘ eply tt 4 . l 
Geran Governn s \ 

t erin al i \ . WwW i 
ihre Assur ‘ = sf \ 
fort ul ¢ T il 
ot he Ass ‘ 

A ma has mt . 1} wl “ 
lentitied by bis | £ Deoave fl 
iSSAss Col is ‘ lle w 
rendered to Russias 

P t Kray K N ‘ 
eased tr ( vaunr | . ! \ 
14il 

Phe French s , f 
men of-war two | t i 
rived s vatTs M rhis 
pre t 4 t const i h 
Moors 

V} P 1 has ins M a 
110 thi ly Ss = tl in i i 
for the res atiol 1 } i t 
twee 1! \ ca i the bse GPoON 
ment 

The Attorneyv-Get e | , ‘ 
Quel received & teleg I M I 
the British M ster at Wa riny 
! { En the iit bal | 1 { the t | 
National Bank, this city held te extrad 

The Court, on M aay ic ( that he 
should be held at Quebec tort further exuni 
nation, instead of being sent to Montrea 


deum at Sibi, neur 
chistan, will have an im 

bearing, it is thought, on the 
trial development of India and the 
of the Central Asian question 

Count Toreno, President of the Spanish 
Chamver of Deputies, resigned on Monday 
He withdrew his resignation on Tuesday, and 
a political crisis was avert d. 

King John of Abyssinia has undertaken to 
relieve Kassala, as a result of Admiral Hewett’s 
mission, 
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SENATOR BAYARD’S DOVER SPEECH. 


Tue speech delivered by Mr. Thomas F. 
Bayard at Dover, Del., on the 9th July, 1861, 
he being at that time a young man and bis 
father being a Senacor of the United States, 
and both being natives of a slave-holding 
State, has become a subject of much inte- 
rest since the withdrawal of Mr. Tilden’s 
name from the list of candidates for the 
Chicago Democratic nomination. Mr. Til- 
den’s letter opens the field to all comers, 
and in avy such field Mr. Bayard is sure to 
hold one of the leading positions. His course 
during the whole period of his service in the 
Senate has been so high-minded, conservative, 
and temperate, so free from the arts of the 
demagogue, so penetrated with the spirit of 
justice, and so sound in all matters relating 


to the currency ana finance,that he, more than | 


any other statesman of Southern origin, has 


won the coutidence and esteem of a large | 


body of opinion in the North, which is not 
confined to his own political party. 
abilities are not of the showy sort. His 
character is of the solid kind, best described 
by the phrase that ‘‘you always know where 
to find him.” 
recall, did he disappoint our expectations. 
We did not suppose that he would favor 
so extreme a measure as that which passed 
Congress against the Chinese. But since 
this brutal enactment has been endorsed by 
the National Republican Convention, and the 


line, which can only mean something more 
brutal still, it is not hkely that any support- 
er of Mr. Blaine will throw stones at Mr. 


Bayard on that account if he should be the | 


Democratic nominee. 


Mr. Bayard’s Dover speech was delivered | 


three months after the bombardment of Fort 


Sumter and twelve days before the battle of | 
Bull Run. The tone of the speech was distinct- | 


ly in favor of peace through an amicable se- 
paration of the States, the hope of reunion 
being held out as the result of reflection on 
the part of the seceders. We republish three 
paragraphs which embrace all that would 
probably be quoted against Mr. Bayard if he 
were nominated for the office of President 
of the United States : 


‘* Eleven States have withdrawn from the 
Federal Union with solemn and deliberate ac- 
tion. and have united under a pew Govern- 
ment. They have made their declaration of 
independence of the Government under which 
we live, end express their determination to 
maintain it at every cost. With this secession, 
or revolution, or rebellion, or by whatever 
“name it may be called, the State of Delaware 
has bad naught todo. To our constitutional 
duties toward each ard every member of 
the Union we have been faithful in all times. 
Never, never has a thought, a word, an act 
of ours been unfaithful 


been faithfully kept by us. But the stern 
fact is still before us, and but two alternatives 
present themselves. Shall we make war upon 
and subjugate this new confederacy, or sball 
we peacetully treat with them and consent to 


their self government, trusting to time, which | 


1s the great healer of all wrongs and passions, 


to bring them again voluntarily into a com- | 
mon government with us ? 

‘*Take the proposition of war—of horrid 
civil war, my countrymen! 


Grant to the 





His | 


Once only, so far as we now | 





to the Union of | 
eur fathers—in letter and in spirit it has | 


| Mr. Bayard. 


Northern arms complete success. Suppose 
that every Southern city be reduced to ghast- 
ly ruin, every peaceful Southern home desolat- 
ed, and every Southern man slain or made 
captive. 


ribly satisfactory to those minds who control 
the Northern press. But whatthen? Will a 


Union with slaves and the possession of a desert | 


satisfy you? You donot and cannot expect love 
and aid in times of your necessity from those 
States you have so cruelly subdued. It is too 


plain, therefore, that your success in such a war 


would be the most fatal injury to yourselves, 
‘*T believe solemnly that the war inaugu- 


rated by Abraham Lincoln and his Cabinet is | 


worse than fruitless—that it will prove more 
disastrous to the North than to the South, and 
never will accomplish its professed objects. 


Already it has driven out of our Union four | 


States, while others stand in doubt. When I 


| take up the public papers and see the markets 


ot the world disordered and depressed by the 
mere apprebensivun of this war ; when I turn to 
our own businesscircles and see men of wealth 
reduced to poverty, our merchants bankrupted, 
our mechanics and laboring men threatened 
with absolute starvaton, | would fain hide my 
face in grief. But confronting this wide scene 
of human distress, I sadly seek to find relief 
from it. If war, or the mere prospect of it, has 


| in three short months worked all this distress, 


what an increase of trouble are we to antici- 
pate should it proceed in all its detail of 
oppressive taxation, destruction, demoraliza- 
tion, and sorrow ! Human governments were 
ordained for the happiness and protection 
of society. If peace will restore and se- 
cure these blessings to the people of the 
United States, even though a number of 
their former associates have gone off under 
a new and independent organization, in 


: : sn | saven, let us raise our voice 
promise has been given that the party will | the name of heaven, let us raise our voic 


support .‘‘further legislation” in the same | 


for it. Shall this earnest cry for peace be sti- 
fled at the bidding of a host of fanatical and 
cowardly editors, aided by an army of greedy 
contractors and public leeches, stimulating an 
ignorant mob to denounce and attack us as 
traitors and secessionists? We know it shall 
not, and this day do we proclaim our duty to 
our country and our intention to perform it.” 

These sentiments will be judged from sev- 
eral different standpoints. From the stand- 
point of a Southern Democrat, reared in the un- 
wholesome atmosphere of slavery, the opinion 
will be commonly entertained that there is no- 
thing in them which ought to surprise us unless 
it be the moderation of tone as contrasted with 
that of ninety-nine per cent, of all the Southern 
Democrats of the period. Nor is there any- 
thing for the Northern Democrat to object to, 
seeing that three years later the party, in its 
National Convention, demanded that ‘‘ imme- 
diate efforts be made fora cessation of hostili- 
ties.” This is all that Mr. Bayard had de- 
manded in the beginning. 

The third standpoint is that of the Republi- 
can party, and here we are bound to say tbat 
some parts of the Dover speech are likely to 
repel many voters who would be glad to cast 
their ballots in the most effective way against 
Mr. Blaine. It is not that Mr. Bayard favored 
peace after war had actuallybegun. It would 
not be difficult to show that both Greeley and 
Seward were in favor of peace at that time, 
and that while there were shades of differ- 


| ence between them as tothe ends to be reached 
| through peace, the views of both would be 


found as obnoxious to the public opinion of 
the North to-day as most of the utterances of 
Mr. Seward, for instance, 
addressed an official note to our foreign 
ministers, saying in substance that the 
only obstacles to a restoration of peace were 





This is the evident completest re- | 
alization of that dream of conquest so hor. | 





| the extremists of both sections—the Southern 


secessionists and the Northern abolitionists— 
classing the two together as alike culpable in 
bringing the misery of war upon the country. 
Mr. Greeley’s efforts for peace were protracted 
to a much later period, and finally came to a 
ridiculous climax. The spirit which prompted 
them was, however, not essentially different 
from that which moved Mr. Bayard in 1861. 
Gerrit Smith was in favor of peace at all 
times, and other names might be mentioned, 
within the circle of anti-slavery renown, 
which were identified with the same views. 

The most obnoxious thought which occurs 
in Mr. Bayard’s speech is that which speaks 
of the war as the aggressive and voluntary 
act of Lincoln and his Cabinet. This was 
perhaps a slip of the tongue. It was 
what might have been said in the heat of de- 
bate, when the passions of a whole nation 
were aroused, without any express intention 
of charging that hostilities were begun by 
Mr. Lincoln—as though be had any choice 
between war and peace. Nevertheless this is 
what the Dover speech says, and it is what we 
apprehend will prove a mischievous elc ment 
in the campaign if Mr. Bayard should be 
nominated. 








MR. CURTIS AND GENERAL McCOOK. 


THE Tribune publishes an interview with 
General Anson G. McCook, in which the lat- 
ter expresses surprise, not unmingled with 
censure, that Mr. George William Curtis 
should oppose the election of Mr. Blaine af- 
ter sitting as a delegate in the Convention 
where he was nominated. ‘‘ There was no 
complaint,” says General McCook, ‘‘of the 
absolute fairness of the whole transaction. 
I recognize,” he continues, ‘‘the right of a 
Republican to bolt a nomination when it has 
been secured by dishonest or disreputable 
methods, or when he is denied a right to par- 
ticipate in the primary meetings of bis party. 
But when a man has taken part in the pro- 
ceedings of a convention; when he neither 
complains of its methods nor enters a protest 
against the resuli, I confess that a refusal to 
support the nominees strikes me as not only 
wrong in itself, but destructive of party dis- 
cipline and party organization.” 

Mr. Curtis will undoubtedly take care of his 
own reputation in the premises. As his case is 
not singular, but is akin to that of many other 
delegates in this and other conventions, Gene- 
ral McCook’s criticism calls for general atten- 
tion. It should be observed that the doctrine 
held by General McCook that a delegate is 
bound to support the nominee under any and 
all circumstances, was sought to be put in force 
by the Conventionitself, or a portion of it, and 
also by the Cunvention of 1880, and that the at- 
tempt failed in both cases, because it had no lo- 
gical outcome. Such resolutions are never pro- 
posed, except where some particular candidate 
is so objectionable to a portion of the Conven- 
tion that there is reason to anticipate a bolt if 
he is nominated. In such cases the endeavor 
is made to secure a pledge beforehand that 
everybody will support the nominee, whoever 
he may be. 

In the Convention of 1880, before the Com- 
mittee on Credentials had made their report, 
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Mr. Conkling offered a 
words: 


resolution in these 


* Resolved, As the sense of this Convention, that 
every member of it is bound in honor to support 
its Dominee, whoever that nominee may be; and 
that no man should hold a seat here who is not 
ready to so agree.”’ 

Three delegates from West Virginia voted 
against the resolution. Mr. Conkling there- 
upon moved tbat they be expelled from the 
Convention. There was a great uproar over 
this motion, which was finally withdrawn 
after Mr. Conkling bad vainly endeavored to 
obtain from the three dissentients an unequivo- 
cal statement that they would support the nom 
inee. It was withdrawn for the obvious rea- 
son that the Convention had no power to expel 
a member regularly elected and whose name 
had been properly placed upon the list of 
delegates. If the three members from West 
Virginia could be expelled for voting against 
a resolution which they did not approve, they 
could be expelled for any other difference of 
opinion with the majority, and in fact a 
majority could always expel a minority for 
apy reason satisfactory to itself. 

When the same question came up in the 
recent Convention Mr. Curtis said that he ex 
pected to support the nominee of the Conven- 
tion because he expected that the nominee 
would be a person worthy of support. Here 
the kernel of the whole controversy. 
Is a delegate in a Republican Convention 
bound to support, for instance, a Demo 
crat if a Democrat should chance to 
be nominated ? Is such a thing impossible ’ 
Not at all. When General Grant was nomi- 
nated in 1868 nobody knew whether he was a 
Republican or a Democrat. The only thing 
really Known was that he had never up tothat 
time voted a Republican ticket in his life. 
The argument most strongly advanced for his 
nomination was tbat if the Republicans did 
not nominate him the Democrats would. So it 
appears that it is not outside the bounds of 
possibility for a Republican Convention to 
nominate a Democrat for the office of Presi 
dent of the United States. It allowable 
for a Republican Convention to nominate a 
Democrat for any inferior office, and many 
such have been nominated at various times as 
judges, mayors of cities, and occasionally as 
Congressmen. 

The question recurs, is a delegate in a Re 
publican Convention bound to vote for a 
Democrat if regularly and fairly nominated 
by the Convention ? If not, why not? Evi- 
dently because, in the judgment of the dele 
gate, this would not be a fit nomination. In 
such a case the delegate would oppose his 
judgment to tbat of the majority of his fellow- 
delegates, This is all that Mr.Curtis bas done 
in the present case. If a delegate may exercise 
his judgment in one case, he may do so in 
another. Suppose the Convention had nomi- 
nated General Mahone for President. He 
was deemed a good enough Republican 
to sit in the Convention—therefore he was 
good enough in a party sense to have a place 
on the ticket. If Mahone bad been nominated, 
the larger half of the Northern delegates 
would have bolted, aud there would have 
been a new convention held and a new ticket 
nominated. But such a proceeding could be 
based only upon the right of the individual 
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| candidate 
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to exercise their own judgment as to 
fit nomination and what is not. 

be true, as General McCook says 
that a refusal to support the nominees is ‘* cc 
structive of party discipline and party organ 
ization,” but there is one thing that still 
more destructive, and that is the nomination 
of candidates who cannot be supported. Mr 
Blaine was the only candidate at Chicago 


is 


Whose nomination was held by a consid 
erable body, or by anybody, to be in 
supportable on moral grounds. This was 
known to his friends and to all of them, in 


cluding General McCook. They were amply 
warned beforehand. There the 
country to choose from. They chose the only 


was whol 
whose to cause a 
revolt. Therefore upon them the re 
sponsibility for the bolt, and it would be far 
better for General McCook, and all like-mind 
ed delegates, to retire into a closet and devote 
an 


nume was sure 


rests 


hour to earnest self-examination than to 
cavil at Mr. Curtis for doing what they had 
every to he would do if 
Mr. were nominated. Mr. Curtis 
evidently believes that parties and party ma 


reason 
Blaine 


suppose 


chinery are a means toan end—the end being 
good government—and that when the means 
are not adapted to the end, but the contrary, 
the paramount duty of the citizen is still to 
promote good government. If this were his 


duty before he became a delegate, it is 


none 


the less so now. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE CONGO 
THE interesting 
Braconnier, 


with Captain 
published in the Jerald on 
Monday, while it does not throw any abso 
lutely new light on the purposes of the African 
International Association, 
two points which are of considerable interest 


interview 


brings out one of 


to all Americans who are thinking of the pos 
sibility of our ‘‘taking a hand” 

velopment of the ‘‘ dark Continent 
nier is a Belgian officer who was selected by 


in the de 


Bracon 


King Leopold to assist Stanley on the Congo 
and has spent three years and a half in the 
country. 

He reports, first, that no European can live 
in the country, on account of the fevers. Th: 
climate is fatal to most strangers who remain 
there for more than two vears. This does n 
prevent the establishment of trading 
makes it any pe 
nent European occupation like that of India 

As commerce, he dec] 
that Stanley, in his account of the river, 


posts, but 
very doubtful whether 


is possible. to 


drawn upon his imagination for some of bis 
facts. The river can be ascended no further 


than Nokki or Mokki, about eighty-five miles 


from its mouth; beyond this rapids spoi 
everythiog. In this part of the river the 
travellers are obliged constantly to leave it for 


the land. 
‘Steam launches drawing barely two and a 
half feet of water have had to be dragged 
along byourmen. A whaleboat, the FE+/ai 
about one and a balf feet under water, 
often grazed the bottom. From Kuamoth 
ihe new station at the junction of the Congo 
and Kuango) north to B6lébé and Equator 
Station, the river seems a hopcless confusion 
of sand banks, rocks, islands, and rapids. 
But perhsps when soundings have been made 









more thoroughliv a better chanvel iN 
found than we have vet discover 
Then, as to the crops, the ful Capta 
says We have been disappointed, t a thes 
native products Phe . \ 
much as was expected 
HW have not vet . vered t reativory 
producing country, Even the natives 
met don't seem to know l yrubtl . 
much sesrcer in the interior t 
Peanuts are also sent t 1 } < 
grown, asthe soi all along tt river \ 
derfully rich l ( s w t 
of not oniv | t 
wheat should pot sem ay it 
vear, Atftemptsto introduce | 
have been made at all t Internat \ 
sochition stations \I 
the stations standing ny 
with thick, raok grass 
trable bush md sw 
every kind, which w ve 
out or otherwise utterly destr 
sav if this wer Lorne fier UW 
clearing, all Afi } 
weil as potatocs, would thris Care 
by the by, must be taken t ! | 
pean seeds and grain from fl . wt ‘ \ 
ing them plenty of air a . 
Cor ro by | it net st “ , <a 
about two vards above the gi fon tr 
We have found pieuey 
il avo. bat } 
millet, say ba ; Dy 
Of gold and silver w bay 
But there is som yeper ana pe biva 
deal of iron, tor ul 
All the ivory is broug? wr ‘ 
the far iuterior, pas: 
bands onthe wav 
Ast err i I ‘ 
there isthe s 
the Con at Artemus W 
anv “'t KV ( l 
there Captain Bra 
t idmirable a f 1} 
ive las als } < It « 
ly t alls { sia { . bal 
it at tl t sis 
rt vt kK the . ( T 
the whites ¢ 1 ‘ ‘ l 1 
bat wo is ru’e Vone great Kh I sou 
bamound i he Wk { h Bel \s 
to terrmtonmai t . \ ( I 
1 have fa s 
sucha thi 2 @ Wie s 1 te 1 - i 
veu spesk of such a hev take pahane 
t i ri adsav °G \ 1 ‘ 
Our cl has givenit Any ecan 
t na patch of wever, pot alread 
ceupied, and culliva We of the Inter 
vtional Assox tion ba never le hi ground 
of the natives Weh n varinbiv rented it 
f ran det ite Time This kind of « ! 
tract they understand perfectly Phev admit 
that, in return for a | dic payment of 
stuffs, copper, guns, sham pearls, and s 
strangers bave the right to settle on tract of 
country Starlev bas explained the idea to 
them a score of times, and | twice as often at 
) 
ieast 
Anv savage can understand this; what he 
does not understand is that after a time th 
period of payment will cease, while the occupa 
tion will continue. The fact, however, shows 
how ridicuious “treaties” in such a country 


must be 

Another point not to be overlooked is that, 
the Sudan, the Congo country is 4 great 
‘trade 


what 


like 
slave country, When we hear of great 
routes” in the of Africa, 
most often is slave-trade routes, 


interior is 
Cap 
tain Braconnier says that not the 
slave trade flourishing in great vigor on the 


meant 


obly is 


upper Congo, but the condition of slavery is 
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regarded by the slaves themselves as natural 
and proper; they do not want to be liberated, 
for they get in return for their involuntary 
labor protection in life and limb; their master 
does for them what the police do for us. 

If there is any lesson or conclusion to be 
drawn from all this for Americans, it is how 
fortunate is that country which has least to 
do with the ‘‘ dark Continent.” The work that 
Braconnier, De Brazza, and Stanley are carry- 
ing on is not so much one of settlement as 
of exploration and adventure. It is as 
yet by no means certain how far the 
possession of the interior of Africa would 
be a boon to any civilized government, and in 
the rivalry for its possession by England, 
Portugal, Belgium, and France, it is obvious 
that the old game that was played with the 
red man by our ancestors, and by Clive and 
Ifastings with the East Indians will be played 
uver again—the game of treaties, war, and 
mock philanthropy as a cover for treach- 
cry, stratagems, and systematic spoiling of 
the easily deceived natives. The matter will 
be complicated by the slavery question, as 
the position of England in the Sudan has 
been. It is a very awkward thing when an 
anti-slavery country goes colonizing in a slave 
country. How fortunate for us that we have 
no stake in Africa, and that so faras we are 
concerned it can only be regarded as a pro- 
mising field for innocent journaiistic enter- 
prise. 


A QUESTION AS TO SPELLING RE- 
FORM. 
Tue spelling reformers are to have their 
regular annual meeting at Dartmouth College 
next month, and have issued the following an- 
nouncement: 
‘“ New York, June 6, 1883. 

“The ninth annual meeting of the Spelling 
Reform Association wil be beld at Hanover, 
New Hampshire (Dartmouth College), Thurs- 
day, July 10, 1884, beginning at 3 o'clock P. 
m. (shortly after the ajurnment of the Phi- 
lological Association, woich meets at the same 
place, July 8-10). 

‘* The members of the Association, and all 
other persons interested in Spelling Reform, 
ar urgently requested to be prezent. Thoze 
intending to read papers wil pleaz giv erly 
notice. All members ar requested to send word 
whether or not they can atend the meeting. A 
local committee wil see to the accommoda- 
ition of vizitors. Adress all communications 
io the Corresponding Secretary, C. P. G. 
Scott, 3 Elizabeth Street, Auburn, New York 
(from July 5to July 10, Dartmouth College, 
ilanover, N, H.) 

‘*F. A. Marcu, President. 

**MELVIL Dewey, Secreiary.” 

This card, it will be admitted, even by the 
most conservative speller, shows rather the 
moderation than the zeal of the Association. 
Very few words in it differ from the ordinary 
form, ‘‘Ajurnment” is rather an innovation, 
and ‘‘vizitors” has an odd look, but most 
of the changes consist merely in dropping 
silent letters, which but for one thing we 
should hardly miss. But why is it impos- 
sible to avoid smiling at the phrase “ wil 
pleaz giv erly notice”? Probably because it 
is amusing to find linguistic reformers urging 
us to spell so much in the way that ignorant 
and uneducated people spell. There is no get 
ting over the fact that spelling reform once 
successful, a great deal of the point would 


| be taken out of the humor of A. Ward 
_ and even Thackeray. We laugh at what 
we in our carnal and unregenerate minds call 
bad spelling, chiefly because it is so labori- 
ously and inyeniously spelt by ear; but the 
object of spelling reform is to make written 
spelling conform tospelling by ear. To the 
spelling reformer ‘‘ wil pleaze giv erly notice ” 
is no more funny than a tariff for revenue 
is to an economical reformer. The fact that 
spelling reform, though advocated for a hun- 
dred years, has made little progress thus 
far suggests one side of the difficulty with 
which it is struggling. Since spelling became 
uniform throughout the English-speaking 
world, the written form of words is a 
more potent agency in determining the spell- 
ing than the sound. The original written 
spelling may have been frequently accidental, 
but once adopted, it has remained substan- 
tially unchanged. Every educated person 
being now a constant reader is more familiar, 
through the eye, with the form of words 
than through the ear. When we think the 
word ‘‘oats,” for instance, we immediately 
have a picture of it in our minds spelled in 
the usual way. The sound of the word af- 
fects our imagination of it but slightly, 
because no picture or image. is produced 
through hearing. This is easily seen in the 
case of very common words containing vowel 
sounds. The word ‘‘boat” is written in the 
same way wherever the English language is 
spoken; it is pronounced with slight differ- 
ences in different localities and by different 
individuals. Another case is so familiar that 
it furnished Puck with the standing joke 
that ‘“‘mamma” and ‘ papa” are in nine- 
tenths of American families wrongly accent- 
ed “‘mommer” and ‘‘ popper,” while this cor 
ruption has made little headway in England, 
Every one has heard Worcester and Green- 
wich pronounced as they are spelled. Few 
American readers, unless they are very fa- 
miliar with Pope, have any idea how the 
name St. John is pronounced in England. 
But however variously pronounced or mis- 
pronounced, they are written in the same 
way all over the world. Tne uniformity is 
that of the visible, not of the spoken or beard 
language. 

It is, in other words, the written form that 
determines the identity of the word, and not 
the sound ; and, if this is true, it would seem 
to be almost easier for the reformers to reform 
pronunciation so as to make it accord with 
spelling than to accomplish what they have ac- 
tually undertaken. A glance at the very few 
changes which have been brought about in the 
last hundred years will, we believe, confirm this 
view. The educated world in America has got so 
far as to drop a silent vowel from such words 
as honor, labor ; but wild horses will not 
yet induce the educated world at lage to 
write ax, or theater, or even program. It is 
done here and there, by a newspaper or by a 
publishing-house, but these changes are not 
adopted by general consent. 

The fact that the educated man remembers 
and identifies words chietly by the eye, or the 
image presented to the mind through the eye, 
while it is the urieducated and ignorant who re- 
member and identify them by ear, is what still 





makes spelling reform food for mirth with the 





very class to which the spelling reformer must 
appeal, and makes his work doubly difficult. 
Spelling reformers themselves now admit 
that the work must be very slow. They get 
most help from the press, especially in the 
West, where tradition in language as in most 
other things counts for less than in older com- 
munities. 








AN EDUCATIONAL NEED. 


THERE are several distinct types of academic 
teachers. First, there are professors who do 
little but keep order, give marks, set and hear 
recitations froma text-book, and guard their 
own dignity. Some of them have taught ever 
since their graduation with little interval for 
further special study, are saturated with the tra- 
ditions, petty provincial reverences, and preju- 
dices of their own college, and know very little 
of sister colleges. They are content* to repeat 
their courses year after year with very slight 
variations, without having penetrated deeply 
enough into their specialty to get a broad view 
of it or to feel the need of one. They 
may have compiled a text-book, or edited 
a classic author from German sources, but 
they have added nothing to the sum of the 
world’s knowledge. They do not believe in 
elective nor in post-graduate courses, nor 
in the least approach to intimacy between stu- 
dent and professor, such as seminaries and la- 
boratories necessitate. Some of them get the 
name of good teachers when they are merely 
good disciplinarians, with noconception of what 
good teaching means or can do for bright young 
men who are far more likely to be crippled by 
them than dull ones, A promising young scho- 
lar lately said of his Alma Mater, where such 
influences were dominant a few years ago, that 
it was impossible to get a really good education 
there, and that a student who wished to do 
really hard work must do it on the sly, as girls 
sometimes study Greek, or quite lose populari- 
ty in his class. In some faculties this class of in- 
structors is a standing obstacle to every aca- 
demic reform. It would be hard to find all these 
characteristics in any one man, but they are far 
too common and by no means confived to older 
professors. 

Another class, mostly younger specialists, are 
enthusiastic, capable of original work, with ex- 
tended courses of study behind them, and could 
lead but cannot drive students to work. They 
attempt too much, and assume too much interest 
in their work, and fail in the arts of adapting 
the matter they teach to the actual needs and 
capacities of young men. A class bolts, sends 
committees to protest against long lessons, be- 
comes disorderly, or, as in a recent case, signs a 
secret petition to the president and trustees that 
the young instructor be removed. Thus young 
professors lose a few years in getting their trade, 
or perhaps fail of a career for which they are 
otherwise eminently fitted. These two classes 
of teachers have a keen sense of each other’s 
failings, and sometimes constitute two parties in 
the faculty; but in fact both are largely re- 
sponsible, and perkaps equally so, for the fre- 
quency of college bolts, rebellions, and outrages 
generally. A class really interested in the curri- 
culum bas neither the disposition nor the large 
amount of superfluous time and energy needful 
to organize any serious insubordination. 

Thirdly, there are in most faculties a few born 
teachers who are not defective in scholarsbip, 
who love their work as such, and who often have 
sympathy and tact to inspire students to do 
work quite beyond their ken. When such a 
teacher is also a savant—a combination as rare 
as it is beneficent—he is sometimes able to raise 
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the whole educational level of a large college, 
even unbekoown to those about him. Instances 
might readily be named and will occur to aca- 
demic readers. Happy is that college where 
such a man is the president, or where the balance 
of power is in such hands. Thisclass of teachers 
is unfortunately extremely small in most col- 
leges as in ourschools, They are as rare as great 
genius always is, so that art has to come in to do 
the work of instinct as best it may, here asin 
every other department of life. It is because 
these gifts are so rare that the need of some 
special training for teachers of all grades has al- 
ways been felt—most deeply in periods of edu- 
cational interest and advance like the present— 
from the time of the Alexandria catechists down. 
‘*Normal” work has thus been well called the 
chief function and the main condition of all 
sound educational organization. All education- 
al laws, all curricula-programmes, etc., with- 
out trained agents to carry them out to reality, 
are merely ideal possibilities, and it is the se- 
cond class of instructors whom such work can 
help most. 

With some exceptions, schools in this country 
which train teachers of the lower grades for their 
work are not, on the whole, now fultiliing the 
demands of the new education as a new profes- 
sion; while in ourcolleges and universities, where 
arapidly increasing number of teachers is being 
trained, nothing whatever is done to aid them. 
The title of “doctor” is given to men who have 
not the least knowledge, theoretical or practical, 
of the art which for centuries gave its meaning 
to that venerable title. Itis far otherwise in the 
most educationally-enlightened parts of Europe. 
For nearly fifty years Professor August Boeckh 
conducted a pedagogical society, founded by 
Gedike in 1787, the object of which was to tit 
young men for the function of teaching in 
the university or gymnasium. Tothisinstitution 
ten students are attached by stipends. These 
must, and other members may, attend gymnasial 
faculty meetings,visit the school-rooms, teach an 
hour or two per week, and make reports and 
criticisms. Institutions of a similar nature for 
students of philology and theology,in connection 
with the Universities of Kénigsberg and Got- 
tingen, are not less than half a century old, and 
many younger ones exist elsewhere. In some of 
these chief, and in others little, attention is given 
to the arts and methods of instruction, accord- 
ing to the disposition of the director. Herbart, 
early in the present century, was the first to 
introduce “pedagogy” into the philosopbi- 
cal department as an independent branch of 
university study, treating it now for special stu- 
dents of philosophy, now for practical teachers, 
now for historians, etc., and even establishing a 
practice school for teaching Hcmer, the calculus, 
etc. to boys, under criticism. Each member looked 
after, and was in a sense responsible for, the 
progress of one boy in character and conduct as 
wellasin learning. Stoy and Ziller, Professors 
of “ Pedagogy “in the Universities of Jena and 
Leipzig respectively, who are both in a sense 
pupils of Herbart, opened some of their courses 
to those intending to teach in or superintend 
schools of a lower grade. These have no sti- 
pends, and Ziller’s seminary is a private estab- 
lishment, aided by the Government and its own 
alumni, whose devotion to it is very great. The 
chief courses are in ethics, psychology, the bis- 
tory of educational ideas and organizations. 
The seminary of Professor Kleinmann, in Buda- 
Pesth, has the entire direction of an Untergymna- 
sium committed to it by the Government. Pro 
fessor Striimpel, of Leipzig, publishes the best es 
says of his seminarists in a pedagogical journal 
now eight years old. Professor Willmann, of 
Prague, and Professor Vogt, of Vienna, admit no 
university students who have not heard lectures 
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in the philosophical faculty for two semesters 
and they have travelling scholarships, the in- 
cumbents of which must report in detail on 
educational institutions in other countries from 
personal inspection. 

It would take far greater space than a single 
article here even to enumerate all that is now 
done by the German universities alone to pro 
tect the higher institutions of that land from the 
two great evils of instruction illustrated in this 
country by the two first classes of teachers cba 
racterized above. In the comprehensive Univer 
sity of France, the Ecole Normale (second to none 
in rank), where Pasteur taught and worked, 
has produced great teachers and great savants, 
while in Italy, and even in the slow-paced uni 
versities of England and Scotland, chairs of le« 
tureships on education are now being provided 
in response to a strong demand. The weightiest 
objection ever urged against this department of 
academic work is that it interferes with the ideal 
nature of study, and prevents entire abandon 
ment to the charm of study and investigation 
for its own sake, or that pedagogic work is pro 
fessional, and should come after the termination 
of a course of liberal studies, an objection which 
concedes its value and questions only its place. 
W ould it detract from the charm of Homer for 
a classical scholar if he were to take time to 
study or even write on the value of his poetry as 
reading for boys, or on grammatical instruction 
withreference to the different stages of the mental 
development of boys? Would it injure a stu 
dent of the Romance languages to discuss French 
reading with reference to current French text 
books? Mightnota student of science enumerate 
andattempt to criticise the best charts, demon 
strative and illustrative material apparatus,et 
in his department! But there isa still greater 
need, Specialists know what learning is, but 
not always what culture is. They often need to 
reflect that they are dealing with whole, many- 
sided men, and must codrdinate and subordi 
nate, and never lose sight of the educational 
value of other departments. The more conn 
tions be can make with these latter, the more 
he can teach and the more he can ease the 
strain of learning in these davs when brain- 
work must be hard: fora score of things, if or 
ganvically connected, are learned more easi'y than 
five that are discrete. 
has very clearly brought out some of these 
points, believes that a vast amount of labor 
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saving in the work of both teaching and learr 


Professor Willmann, wt 


ing in universities can be accomplished by 
siderable multiplication of these cbairs of men 
tal economy.” During the last few years a new 
spirit has come over the work in this depart 
ment. 
improved, its utility recognized, and its adop 
tion in most of our higher institutions of learn 
ing is now only a question of time and availa. 
bility of teachers. The old routine professor is 
already bard bestead, and the young specialist 
who has forgotten all the approaches to his de 
partment, and cannot teach, must devote bim 
self to the work of increasing, and not that of 
diffusing, knowledge. 

On the other hand, the great educational 
awakening on which the country now seems to 
be entering, and which is likely, if it continues 
to deepen, to reach ere long our professional 


Its scope has been enlarged, its methods 





schools, in some of which the worst teaching 
that can be found is done, seems to be opening a 
new profession for young men interested in 
philosophy or in history. Superintendents, 
heads of large academies and high schools, and 
college professors, educational editors, and 
clergymen, who are preéminently teachers, can 
and must make their work more strictly profes 
sional. As the great body of human knowledge 
increases and develops, it grows, of course, more 











difficult, complex, avd technical, and more 
and more art is required to lead the average 
outhful mind over all the rapidly multiplying 
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a and in a republic 
whose very existence may depend on a struggle 


against ignorance and its attendant evils, good 


teachers of bigh and low degree become a most 
Vital need. Do we or our statesmen or our 
Versities realize this as well in our day of greater 


need as did the framers of our Constitution of 


the founders of our colleges 


BISMARCK AND THE REICHSTAG 


Beruin, May 


WHEN this letter reaches vou the corner st 

f the new Reichstag building w have tx 
laid. It is proposed to make the ceremony a 
great festival The old | nperor hi se.fo ow 
open the proceedings with a spec and not 
only the deputues but also all the highest state 
dignitaries, ministers, generals, and pri ‘ 
have been invited. The new palace w 
erected to ther tof ¢ Brandenburg gate i 
the same spot where the Raczvmski At allery 
stood, t opposite the mot ent erected 
honor of t Victories of 1s lt st w ~ 
covered by thos . ‘ f franes specially 
included in the war damages tmpose tt 
French. The bu Dg is planned in Renaissance 
styl iwill require tive or six years for i 
ple 

Phe Reichstag w reassetible a dav after this 
festiva { t at e ow Ss are ‘ 
I ring i if vone-half of the t ss pre 
pared “ shed t t Ke tag, it 
Ww 1 be ol ito sit tt xh the wt s 
mer In \ { Wever s impossible 
{ At j the t > r bev ithe beg 1 
ning of July Bistuarck knows that as we As 
ny at Having been baffled in his 
schemes lissoive ¢ stag ra po 
iar } ext, be wWwiavs a ul s¢ i meshes 
for the } pos i g the popular vote in 
t approact x ei . i for instance 
anew bill trebling the duty on several articles 

ixury bas quite unexpectedly been pub 

lished, ‘but y t neering purposes 
Champag brandy, a hquors of all Kinds 
As We as silk, la s’ dresses, laces, embroide 
ries, and watches form the chief items on this 
st As there is no time left for discussing this 
t at so late an hour, the Chancellor is sure of 
its rejection, but he wishes to arraign the Reichs- 
tag before the peopl \ better means of agi 
tat at gt masses can scarcely be found 
than the reproach that the deputies have no 
heart for the p r classes, that they look to 
their own interests only, and make the poor 


bleed. At the same time it is intimated in the 
bill that this im 
vement on the present tariff is only a fore 


anving the 





runnerof a more thorough reform, provided, of 

urse, that the Reichstag will not interfere. It 
will be remembered that in 1879, when the 
new tariff was adopted, the Government prom- 
scarcely four years 
after it has taken effect, the consequences of the 
protect noticeably felt 
All classes of manufacturers are giving the 
bies of the Reichstag and 
f the secretaries, 
thorities to better their situation. The agra 
rth and south,cry loudest for the grant 
ing of a higher tariff on rye and wheat, Their 
interest stunds in the first line. 

Connected with the tariff reform, and in- 
spired by the same sentiment, is the new bill 
which, in the words of the Government, taxes 
the transactions of the Stock Exchange, but in 


ised it a fair trial; now, 
ve system begin to be 


alarm: they fill the k 


the offices 


petitioning the au 


rians, D 
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fact 
trary coutrol and intermeddling of the officers 
of the internal revenue. Outof spite at their 
defeat of last year, the Government has now 
brought in a new bill which makes no distinc- 
tions in the character of the business, but taxes 
all transactions in checks and bills exceeding 
the amount of 300 marks, and in merchandise 
as, for instance, goods 


submits all kinds of business to the arbi- 


exceeding 1,000 marks 
and wares which are sold by weight, measure, 
or number, such as breadstuffs, fruits, lumber, 
coal, or metals. The Stock Exchange, of course, 
which our agrarians hate as the Indians hate 
civilization, will receive the first stroke, but all 
other trades and industmes will suffer propor- 
tionally. This result the Prussian Secretary of 
the Treasury, the fatber of the bill, has entirely 
overlooked ; and instead of earning the thanks 
of the middle classes, he is censured like a school 
boy and contemned by everybody. Tbe Cham- 
bers of Commerce ail over the country loudly 
protest against this measure, to which, more- 
over, @ number of exasperating bureaucratic 
requirements are attached. Tous, for instance, 
every trader and business man bas to keep a 
book in which be must enter all his transactions, 
and in which he must specify the nature, amount, 
and time of each of them. At the end of the 
month he is obliged to deliver it up to the In- 
ternal-Revenue Office, which examines it for the 
purpose of finding out whether the other parties 
had not the 
The fine imposed on the trespasser is, at its 
highest limit, five-bundred-fold the amount of 
the tax. The officers are at liberty, also, to 
demand the correspondence and books of each 
business man, and to examine all of them at 
their pleasure. There is not the least chance 
that the bill will pass. Even the Government 
itself does pot expect it will ; but the cry for 
the apvoroaching elections is given out, and the 
so-called social reform of the Chancellor will be 
the mot-d’ordre for all stumping demagogues. 
In this way we are drifting into all sorts of so- 
cialistic illusions. The wilder a scheme is, the 
more adberents it finds; and the young ambi- 
tious clerks would go to even greater lengths 
than their master, Bismarck. 

On the other hand, prudent and sober busi- 
pess men no longer know how to manage their 
affairs. The coalition of the Conservatives with 
the Ultramontane Centre annihilates all bopes 
Every day produces 
a new adventurous plan. The establishment of 
a colonial bank; colonization schemes in Africa, 
where Angra Pequetia, a barren desert north of 
the Orange River, bas been placed under the 
protection of the German flag ; the new line of 
steamships to eastern Asia and Australia, de- 
pendent on the support of the Government ; the 
rights of labor and the new codperative institu- 
tions for tbe benefit of the working classes—all 
these and other measures are proclaimed as Bis- 
marck’s social and economical policy, which 
finds its most ardent admirers among the mid 
dle classes. Even their representatives in the 
Reichstag, the National Liberals, do not hesi- 
tate to follow their master in bis most erratic 
excursions. This state of things is aggravated 
by the new coalition of the National Liberals 
with the Right. ‘“‘As free and independent 
men,” they lately offered their gratuitous ser- 
vices to the Chancellor. Thereupon the re- 
actionary parties above named became uneasy, 
and offered a compromise to the Government 
for the purpose of carrying through the bill for 
insurance against accidents and the new law 
against sharebolders. In their turn, again, the 
National Liberals did not like to be left bebind, 
and immediately followed the lead of their former 
opponents. Now Bismarck has finally brought 
about what for more than ten years he longed for 
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in vain. He matches the two parties, and by 
their rivalry forces each to the highest bid for 
his own favor and protection. I believe that 
the next elections will sweep the demoralized 
National Liberals from the field; but in tbe 
mean time they may doa great deal of harm, 
and during the rest of the present session they 
will at least pass such bad laws as those named 
above, in regard to the shareholders and acci- 
dent insurance. The first result of the latter 
will be the ruin of the private insurance com- 
panies, 

In other respects our home policy has not 
changed. The Emperor has, of course, refused 
Bismarck’s wish for a partial retirement from 
bis office as Prussian Prime Minister. This mat- 
ter bas a long history of its own and finds its ex- 
planation in the efforts of the Chancellor to re- 
vivify the old State Council, which for years 
has been inactive but still exists by virtue of the 
Statute Book. Bismarck, by carrying out this 
plan, aimed to kill two birds with one stone. 
First, he would by law have become what he is 
in fact, the omnipotent ruler of the empire, to 
whose will every one would be bound to bow; 
next he intended to bind the hands of the Crown 
Prince and make bim responsible for, if not 
identical with, his own policy. With this in view 
Bismarck offered him the presidency of the 
State Council; but the Crown Prince has thus 
far rejected all offers of that kind and seems to 
have shown the cold shoulder to the tempter. It 
is for his own interest that he sticks to his reso- 
lution. In my opivion he will do so, for he has 
and will bave a policy of bis own. * > 


Correspondence. 


THE HURRAH IN THE CONVENTION. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Attendance at the proceedings of the 
recent Republican Convention has indelibly 
stamped upon my mind the certain conviction 
that the present mode of selecting the Presi 
dential candidate is not the best. 

Aside from party feeling, aside from personal 
preferences, and aside from all issues tending to 
limit the breadth and fairness of argument, can 
it be that a single eye-witness will deny that the 
popular enthusiasm and demorstration at the 
recent Convention affected the decision of that 
body? Admitted, as I think it must be, that the 
audience did influence the decision of the dele- 
gates, the next question arises, Was this proper? 
was it right? The delegates, the voters in that 
Convention, were not there to express individual 
and personal preferences, which they were at 
liberty to shift and change at pleasure. They 
were there as representatives; they were there 
to deliberate, and by the application of cool 
reasoping to select the man best qualified in all 
respects to satisfy the majority of those con- 
ferring the honor and placing the trust. Per- 
haps that choice was made. I shall at any rate 
avoid discussion of that particular point. But 
will any one say, does any thinkirg man main- 
tain for one moment, that the constituents stand- 
ing behind five hundred and forty four of those 
delegates favored the nomination of James G. 
Blaine as leader of the Republican party and 
President of the United States? Did his most 
sanguine leader ever for a moment entertain an 
idea of his receiving more than 450 votes? If 
not, the question arises, Where did the remain- 
der come from? And I answer, entirely from 
the enthusiastic demonstration of five or six 


thousand men, women, and boys, who were 





Would it be reasonable for a jury, holding a 
man’s life in their hands, to be surrounded by 
the court-room crowd during their final de- 
cision on a verdict? Would any one expect a 
just trial if all the prisoner’s friends were al- 
lowed to attend the deliberation, and cheer and 
howl at every favorable suggestion? Would 


| such verdicts be reason ible? would they be fair 








| stimulated to excitement by every cheap device | 





which the fertile brains of party leaders could 
suggest. 


} 





to the public? The same principle should apply 
at our national conventions. Why should the 
local enthusiasm of one city, or one State, or 
one section of the country be thrown into the 
balance to the prejudice of any other? Why 
should that instrument of war be put witbin the 
power of the candidates, and be made sharpest 
and most effective in the most unscrupulous 
hands ¢ 

Does not the introduction of plumes and pla- 
cards and roosters on such an occasion bear on 
its face a weak and utterly unworthy stamp ? 
and would not our deliberative assemblies and 
their decisions command more respect if they 
freed themselves from such mistaken influences ? 

Very respectfully, FELIX RACKEMANN. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 9, 1884. 





A REPRESENTATIVE CASE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: I have three brothers living in three 
States who have always voted the Republican 
ticket. We will next fall cast four votes for the 
Democratic candidate, if he is a man of, say, 
Governor Cleveland's stamp. 

There seems good reason to believe that the 
woods are full of Republicans who are so ill 
satised with Mr. Blaine that they are prepared 
for this once to vote with the other side if given 
decent encouragement—they are certainly not 
prepared to vote for some old Bourbon witha 
bar’l. 

Pleace give us your powerful assistance in 
scaring the Democrats into doing the right 


thing. a. D. ht. 
RIVERSIDE, IL1., June 9, 1884. 





A VERY GLOOMY VIEW. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The nomination at Chicago has carried 
consternation to the hearts of a good many 
stanch Republicans. To none has it caused 
greater surprise and grief than to myself, and 
yet there isa melancholy satisfaction in seeing 
one’s theories worked out even if more rapidly 
than is welcome. Often during tbe last winter, 
in maintaining that Butler’s campaign was not a 
mere result of popular wickedness, I have said to 
friends that it was lucky for Massachusetts 
that it was Butler, and not a man like Blaine, 
that they bad to deal with. Little did I think 
that witbin the year the same problem which 
had been placed before Massachusetts would be 
presented to the nation by the hands of that very 
man, In order to show that the same principle 
is involved, I must ask leave to repeat a more 
than thrice-told tale. From the beginning of 
this Government a conflict for power bas been 
going on, not only in the nation but in tbe 
States and the cities, between the legislative 
avd executive branches. If it was true that 
the facility of usurpation was much greater 
on the side of the legislature, as holding the 
money power, it was true also that the danger 
in their case was much less obvious because it 
was impersonal. The result has been that the 
legislatures have usurped all power and that 
the executive has been reduced to a figure- 
head. General Sherman, though a soldier, has 
shown more political insight than any pub- 
lic man in the United States, when he 
said that he did not want to be President be- 
cause Congress was the only power in this Gov- 
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ernment. Now,if there is onething that not 
only our own but all history demonstrates, it is 
that a legislature cannot govern. It has not the 
necessary unity of purpose or action, or con- 
tinuity of existence. Therefore itis that there 
is not a single social problem which Congress 
since the war or any State government ever has 
been able successfully to deal with. The coun 
try has not been governed, it has drifted. 
Not only so, but government by legislature 
has killed all individaality, and the character of 
our public men hus been steadily sinking into 
insignificance, not because we bad not great 
men, but because there was no field for them. 
In like manner the executive chair, being a 
position of no meaning, has been filled py a suc 
cession of nobodies, that is, as far as public 
action is concerned. 

The people have become thoroughly tired of 
anarcbical and helpless legislatures and dummy 
executives. Tbat transparent fallacy, ‘‘a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men,” is contrary to 
the first principles of human nature. The world 
always has been anj apparently always will be 
governed by men. The people will bave a 
leader: good if they can get one, bad if 
they cannot. One thing the Chicago Conven 
tion has probably settled, that the “ dark-horse” 
period has gone by. The Blaine men were 
distinctly defeated in the matter of temporary 
Chairman. He had but 532 votes en the first 
ballot, and if there had been any other name 
strong enough to unite the opposition he might 
have been defeated. Rut there was not, and 
henceforward both Butler and Blaine have point- 
ed out that the most available way to get a 
nomination is to cut a figure in the eyes of the 
nation. Does anybody believe that if James G. 
Blaine enters the White House next March 
(which I sincerely hope he will not) he will sub- 
side into the obedient servant of Congress? As the 
boys say, ‘‘Not much!” We may as well be pre- 
pared in that event for fireworks and sensation. 
But inasmuch as, in the way our Government is 
now conducted, he has no legitimate power, be 
will be forced to use illegitimate. Nor wall it be 
very safe torely on constitutional checks. In the 
temper of the people at present, checking the 
Executive, if be plays his cards well—and he is a 
very different man from Butler—will be a dan- 
gerous game. It was with the tacit consent of the 
nation that Cromwell turned out the I.ong Parlia- 
ment. Napoleon would have been crushed in bis 
conflict with the Directory if France had not 
been wearied out with a long period of no 
government. Of course it is ridiculous to talk 
of apytbing like that in this country, but there 
are a great many intermediate stages. Four 
years under Mr. Blaine would form the longest 
step that the United States has yet taken to- 
wards irresponsible despotism. 

What course is the average voter to pursue ? 
I have steadily voted the Republican ticket for 
thirty years, but I ask now, what is the Ke- 
publican side? [f it means the string of plati- 
tudes called a platform issued at Chicago, | can 
see notning to bind allegiance. If it means the 
followers of James G. Blaine, I am distinctly not 
one. If the Democrats could ever get a ray of 
common sense and nominate a Bayard or a 
Cleveland, I should be tempted for the first time. 
In fact, they could bardly name a worse cap- 
didate than Blaine unle:s it was Butler, and 
would not that be a curious campaign ’ 

There must be thousands, if not hundreds of 
thousands,in tbe country sighing for an available 
third party. It seems, no doubt, Utcpian to 
talk of a National party, which should take for 
its principle the giving tothe President, the only 
representative of the nation, a position of proper 
dignity and influence, enabling him, through his 





Cabinet, to have a due share in the policy and ' mals, in which there is really only an indication 


conduct of the Government, awakening by this 
means interest and enthusiasm in tbe people, 
and giving able and honorable men an oppor 
tunity of appealing to popular support, instead 
of leaving tbe field to charlatans and dema 
gogues. And yet I believe that such an issue 
might be presented in a way, if not to win this 
campaign, at least to lay a foundation for the 
future as did the Free-Soil party thirty years 
ago. Of one thing | am sure, that nothing else 
willsave the United States from ultimately land 
ing in irresponsible despotism. G. B. 
Boston, June 7, 1884 

A JAPANESE WORD 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION : 

Str: The Japanese language bas enriched the 
English by the addition of one word that has 
The dictiona 
ries and newspapers, in adopting it, wrote it 
But 
corrected themselves, will pot your paper lend 


come to stay—vamely, hara kiri 


hari-kari. now tbat the dictionaries bave 
its influence in favor of the proper spelling of 
this word that bas had untold influence in Ja 
pan, and that bas become so well known in 
America? Any ove who bas read the intensely 
interesting ‘ Tales of Old Japan,’ by Mitford, or 
‘The Loyal Ronios,’ by Greey, will never go 
astray on this word. Hari-kari mean 
either hunting for thorns or borrowing «a 


may 

5 soe 
dle; but hara kiri, stomach cutting, is the word 
that for centuries ruled the code of bonor in Old 
Japan. 

All this, because the Nation, March 27, 
“Tf the practice of the hari-karit were in vogue, 
Mr. Ocbiltree might well avail himself of its 
privileges."—Yours truly, J. H. DEFoRestT, 


SAVS: 


OSAKA, JAPAN, May 7, 1884 
KEMEYS AND BARYE. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Will you kindly allow me space for a few 
remarks on some of the excellences and defects 
of tbe animal scuJptors Kemeys and Baryé? 
While the article in the (:¢ 
too much the air of a Kemeys ‘' boom,” there 
are others Mr. Hawthorne who think 
that were Kemeys as well and widely known ¢ 
{s the French sculptor,he would be ranked as the 
equal at least of Baryé, possibly as his supe’ r. 
Baryé’s pumerous small bronzes are scattered 
far and wide, while most of Kemeys's work has 
not been duplicated, and exists only in plaster. 


fury may have bad 


besides 


models which, until recently, bave been inac- 
This in itself is su 
1o create a prejudice in favor of Baryeé, since 
work that is well known is usually supposed to 





cessible to the public. 


be superior to that which is comparatively un- 
kn This prejudice can be removed by time 
alone, and I sincerely trust that Kemeys's merit 
may not be re If | understand 
the matter rigbtly, art in animal sculpture con- 
sists not so much in the form of any 
given animal asin catching tbe sptri? of that ant 
mal and infusing it into the ‘enduring stone” 
or “lasting br This Kemevys 
does, and in this respect he is assure 


wn. 
ognize d too late. 


rendering 


nze.” certainly 

div the su- 

too often 

mere anatomical studies, the purpose of which 
i 


perior of Baryé, whose pieces are 


seems to be to display the sculptor’s my ological 
The correct modelling of external 
anatomy surely is not in itself art, or else the 
manikips of Auzoux would be artistic in the ex 
tre Yet thisis the chief excellence of Ba 
rye’s walking lion and tiger, and here the effect 
is marred by the greatly exaggerated size cf the 
muscles 


knowledge. 


ne, 


Barye's fondness for aratomical de- 
tail is shown by the fact that the muscles show 
plainly in his wolves and other fur-clad ani- 





=<? I= 
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of the more prominent ones. In the ‘‘Jag 

and Hare” the great cat is exerting force 


enough not only to bite through a poor little 


bare but to crush a mud turtle Again, in the 
**Puma and Deer” the puma ts fully tw the 
size of his prey in order that the muscles may 


show to good advantage 


should be about balf as large as a ma \ 

Kinia deer, which is the species here represent 
ed, and while from an artistic star int it 
may be allowable to exaggerate muscles, it 
certainly is inartistic to completely reverse 


the size of the 
of 


wholly unnatural attitudes 


two avimals. Moreover, Ke 
is guilty placing some of his animals 
leopard, jaguar, and wolf 


as pacing, t. ¢., as moving both legs of a side t 
gether, a gait, so faras l am aware, cont it 
half a dozen man mals 


walk in this manner, an 





t ‘ “ 
pardon the Hibernicism, paces whe tt s, but 
these are merely the exceptions to the rule that 
the right fore and left bind foot move together 
It would be easy to point out other and s ul 
defects in the work of the great French » 
tor, but I will merely add that ¢ sta x 
greybound is an abuormality, possessing an ex 
tra pairofmbs. None of the above ment { 
defects are observable in the + ulptures fhe 
meys, for bis anatomy is kept under t and 


bis animals do not offend the eve by parading to 
impossible attitudes. 
Kemeys's pieces represent an 
in those which have anime: 


subject the lax muscles and airof ease show that 





the animals are resting and not posing t 
pictures. The ** Pantherand Young "ard" After 
the Feast” are good examples of animals in re 
pose, the gaunt, flat sided form of the | 

being imbued with all the looseness of 

laxness of muscle so characteristic of the cats 
when at rest. In the “Deer and Panther 
tighting we bave, on the other band, ar als in 
Violent action, and bere the panther’s form 
is bighly suggestive of strength and suppleness 
The fierce intensity purpose of both 
avimals is admirably expressed. and while 
the tense muscles indicate strength.they are not 
8? overdrawn as to become canmecatures TI 


panther is represented asa female weakened f¢ 
the the 


grown, | male; thus, the ol 


care of ber veurg, and ‘eer as a full 


werfu server's at 


preciation of the combat is not marred by sym- 
pathy for either combatant, It is to be hoped 
that some day this fine group may be cast in 
bronze and of life size. Various little details 


show the care with which Kemevs bas stuoied 


animals and their expressions, and how well he 


understands the signiticance of each movement 
if the ears or peculiar contraction of the lip. In 
short, faithfulness of attitude ard correctness of 


anatomy are points wherein Kemevys is true to 


pature, while in selection of pose, in the group 
irg of his figures, and in expression of emotions 
he is true to art, tfully, 
FREDERIC A 
UNITED Stat NAL MUSEUY 
Washinotos, D. ¢ June 1SS4 


Very resp 
Li 


CAS, 


[Mr. Lucas misapprehends the question at 
issue 


We have studied Mr. Kemeys’s works, 


and without udice whatever, on 
do 


f Barve. 


any prej 


grounds of purely artistic quality, not ac 
We 
‘spirit’ of an animal 
as we see it in the ‘form, 


cept 


I 
know nothing of any 


them as equal to those « 
except and such 
a distinciion as 
the only 
is between atype of form that conveys the 
idea of motion or action and one which shows 
merely the inert body. Anatomy, as science, 


Mr. Lucas would make is 


irrelative; distinction admissible 
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has nothing to do with art, and it is from the 
artistic, not the scientific point of view that we 
object to the comparative rank which Mr 
contends for between the two sculp 
Without Baryé’s works before us it is of 
course impossible to reply to Mr. Lucas’s 
strictures on them.—Epb. Nation. | 


Luca 
tors. 


HASTY NAVAL LEGISLATION, 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Had I seen the article entitled “ Hasty 
Naval Legislation,” published in your issue of 
May 31, in a periodical of less standing than the 
Nation, I should have deemed it unworthy of 
attention ; but the high character and general 
reputation for fairness of your paper lead me 
to believe that you have been entirely mis- 
informed, and I[ therefore beg tocall your at- 
tention to what I consider to be grave errors in 
the aforesaid article, 

The foundation upon which it was based was 
that the report of the Naval Committee in favor 
of the bill to abolish the grade of junior ensign 
was made solely upon the ground that the offi- 
cers of that grade receive less pay than their 
co-graduates of the engineer and marine corps. 
A perusal of the report will, I believe, satisfy 
an unprejudiced mind that it was the question 
of an equalization of rank which induced the 
Committee to decide as it did. Although in the 
report of the Superintendent of the Naval Aca- 
demy (quoted at length by the Committee) the 
question of pay was introduced, yet no attention 
whatever was paid to it by the Committee. 

While [ honor the men who hold commissions 
as engioeers, and especially those who entered 
the corps in its infancy and who have helped to 
raise it to its present position, yet to assume 
that they “constituted the picked technical 
corps of tbe navy proper” is not, I submit, 
borne out by the facts in the case. Those gen- 
tlemen who entered the service prior to 1866 
were (with but few exceptions) warranted as 
third assistant engineers ; they were considered 
as being under instruction, and were assigned to 
duty as water-tenders in the fire-room, a duty 
now performed by enlisted men. The require- 
ments for entrance were of the simplest possible 
kind, as may be seen from the foltowing extract 
from the Navy Regulations of 1865, the italics 
being my own: 

‘*A candidate for appointment as third as” 
sistant engineer must be not less than nineteen 
nor more than twenty-six years of age: he must 
be of moral character and correct habits ; be 
must have worked not less than eighteen months 
in a steam-engine manufactory, or else bave 
served not less than that period as an engineer 
on board a steamer provided with a condensing 
engine, and have secured a favorable impression 
of the director or head engineer as to his ability; 
he must be able to describe and sketch all the 
different parts of the marine steam-engine and 
boilers, and to explain their uses and mechanical 
operation, the manner of putting them in ope- 
ration, regulating their action, and guarding 
egainst danger, He must be well acquainted 
with arithmetic, rudimentary mechanics, men- 
suration of surfaces and solids; write a tair, 
legible band, and have some knowledge of the 
chemistry of combustion and corrosion.” 

After two years of sea service came the ex- 
amination for second assistant; this was but a 
trifle more difficult, as may be seen by referring 
to the same regulations—the mathematical por- 
tion embracing in addition only “a knowledge 
of rudimentary mechanics and the elements of 
geometry, including descriptive,” and the prac- 
tical part being only what a man with average 
common sense could readily acquire in two 


years. 

Although the requirements for first assistant 
were higher, both practically and theoretically, 
yet the mathematical part included only “‘fun- 


| eXamine the requirements for chief engineer, | 





damental mechanics, theory of the steam engine, 
use of logarithms, solution of simple algebraical 
equations, a competent knowledge of the first 
sic books of Euclid, plane ti igonometry, descrip 
tive geometry, and conic sections.” When we 
we find that, while the practical examination 
was much more extended, yet theoretically there 
was no great advance upon those just enume- 
rated, *‘ applied mechanics” being the chief into 
which the higher mathematics enter. In other 
words, so far as mathematics were concerned, 
the amount of knowledge required was less than 
that demanded of a midshipman at the Naval 
Academy after his four years’ course. That 
many of the chief engineers exceeded these re 
quirements is undoubtedly true, but upon how 
many of them “has devolved the important 
duty of planning and designing the engines of 
our ships of war”? Does it really require the 
large number of seventy chief engineers for 
this purpose ¢ 

In your enumeration of the duties of the engi- 
neer corps, only an incidental mention was made 
of that which must ever be the business of the 
majority, viz., ‘*the running and repairing of 
the engines designed by their superiors.” For 
this duty no higher science is necessary than is 
found on board the passenger steamers of the 
day; there is no mystery about this part of tbe 
work, and for this we need only a “ body of 
skilled mechanics.” But for the bigher work 
of designing the engines of our vessels of war. 
and for the designing of the vessels themselves, 
we do most emphatically need a ‘scientifically 
educated corps of naval engineers.” It is obvi 
ous, however, that this corps must be small in 
numbers, and it should be tbe highest prize in 
the naval service—a position reached only after 
thorough training, strict examination, and ruth 
less weeding out of all who do not reach the 
high standard that should be set. 

As to the cadet-engineer system, now extinct, 
it is to be observed that while the examination 
for entrance was more searching (as asserted by 
you) than that of the cadet midsbipmen, yet for 
the first two years of tbe course their studies 
were precisely the same. A coneultation of the 
merit roils of the third and fourtk classes for 
the years that they were thus together shows 
that the great mental superiority of the engi 
neers, so largely claimed by you, has but little 
foundation in fact; and a comparison of tbe 
records for the entire course shows that the 
percentage graduating with credit is practi- 
cally the same. 

During the seven years from 1876 to 1882 in- 
clusive, there were in the fourth classes of 

Cadet Mid’n. Cadet Eng’rs. 
46U 10 
Number receiving 75 per 

cent. of maximum....... 137 
Percentage 27 
Not a very great disparity, when the standards 
of the entering examinations are conside.ed, 
and when account is taken of the fact that the 
engineers were the picked 190 of more than six 
times as many applicants. 

During the same seven years there completed 


the four years’ course : 
Cadet Mid'n. 
339 


92 
48 


Cadet Eng’rs. 


106 

Number receiving 75 per 
cent. of maximum. 131 42 
PEE Sancnnvstdocs 38 + 39 


The cadet-engineer system broke down from 
its own weight, as must have been foreseen by 
any unprejudiced mind. Under its operation 
we were adding to the list over twenty gradu- 
ates annually, for whom the outlook was quite 
as bad as was that of the junior line officers ; 
and it was only a question of time as to when 
the number of graduates of both kinds should 
be reduced, 

Some six or seven years ago a bill passed the 








Senate reducing the number of cadet engineers 
to twenty-five, a number quite sufficient to re- 
pair the waste of the corps: but through the in- 
fluence of the engireers it was defeated in the 
House Committee. Had the bili become a law, 
you would have bad no cause to write as you 
did. 

There are many points involved in the discus- 
sion of your article, to touch upon which I will 
not trespass further upon you, save to state that 
the condition of the senior passed assistant en- 
gineers is at present an anomalous one, owing to 
the operation of peculiar causes; their status is 
no worse than that of the lieutenants will soon 
be; seventy-tive of whom have now held their 
commission fourteen years, and when the seven- 
ty-fifth one is promoted he will have been not 
less than twenty years in his grade. 

I trust that you will give to this the same pub- 
licity as was given to your own assertions, and 
beg leave to subscribe myself, 

Very respectfully, 
A LINE OFFICER. 





[Our correspondent’s letter scarcely touches 
upon the main points of the Nation’s argu- 
ment. When we spoke of the engineers as 
the picked technical corps of the navy we had 
this in view: The work of designing a mo- 
dern marine engine, of calculating its econo- 
my and efficiency, and of judging in advance 
how any engine, especially one of a pew 
type, is going to perform, requires a higher 
and rarer grade of natural mathematical abili- 
ty and special training than any other naval 
duty. In every school there are plenty of 
bright boys who ean be trained into capable 
surgeons, paymasters, or commanding offi- 
cers, but only here and there is one found who 
cau be trained into a thorough mastery of all 
the principles of thermodynamics. Now, it 
was Officially stated, as one of the reasons for 
the legislation referred to, that the best train- 
ed graduates of the Naval School were, or 
might be, assigned to the line, and our corre- 
spondent not only does not deny this, but 
bases his argument upon it. In maintaining 
that ‘‘ we do most emphaticaily need a scien- 
tifically educated corps of engineers, which 
should be the highest prize in the naval ser- 
vice,” he takes the same ground as the Nation. 
This ground is opposed to the policy of the 
last two years, which has tended the other 
way, first, by abolishing the separate special 
course for engineers, and now by seeking to 
attract the best trained graduates from the 
engineer corps into the line. The Nation will 
heartily support any measure for the forma- 
tion of a special higbly educated corps of 
constructing engineers.—Ep. NATION. ] 








A GERMAN translation of Appleton Morgan’s 
‘Sbaksperian Myth,’ by Dr. Karl Miiller, of 
Stuttgart, is in hand, and will be issued, with an 
introduction by the translator, from the Tauch- 
uitz press early in the fall. 

Jas, R. Osgood & Co. are the American pub- 
lisbers of Austin Dobson’s ‘Thomas Bewick and 
His Pupils,’ which will soon be put to press. 

‘The Fallacies in ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,”’a 
criticism of Henry George and Dunning McLeod 
from a social reformer’s point of view, is in the 
press of the Fowler & Wells Co. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce ‘ Black 
and White,’ an economical discussion of the 
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social status of the negro race, by T. Thomas 
Fortune, 

A new edition of Rimmer’s valuable ‘Art 
Anatomy,’ which has long been out of print, is 
in preparation by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

We bave received from the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Capel a thick pamphlet entitled “ ‘ Catho- 
jic ’: an Essential and Exclusive Attribute of the 
True Church.” It is an attempt to show that the 
Roman Church alone possesses the right to this 
appellation, which was decreed by the early 
fathers in general council to be a necessary mark 
of the Christian Church. To bis treatise are ap- 
pended several writings of the third and fourth 
centuries in support of the view taken. 

The sixth number of Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
‘* Philosophic Series” is Dr. McCoshb’s ‘ Agnosti- 
cism of Hume and Huxley with a notice of the 
Scottish School.’ Its character is sufficiently 
indicated by its authorship. 

‘Tne Government of England’ (Rivingtons) is 
the first of aseries called ‘‘Highways of History.” 
It is after the style of the primers now in vogue 
upon nearly all subjects. Thisseries will be confin- 
ed to English history, each number being devoted 
to some leading topic. In the present volume, 
which is by the editor, Louise Creighton, an his- 
torical view is given, briefly and clearly, of the 
successive changes in the Constitution and mode 
of government of England from the earliest 
time to 1867, It is thus a very bandy book for 
reference on simple points, and will prove of 
great convenience to the student who bas only 
mastered general outlines and bas yet to learn 
how to fill them in at once with comprehensive- 
ness and accuracy. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons offer for sale a limited 
number of folio India-proof impressions of Burt’s 
engraving of William Cullen Bryant. These 
were taken from the plate made for Bryant and 
Gay’s ‘History of the United States,’ before all 
letters, and are signed by the poet. 

‘The Papersand Biography of Lion Gardiner’ 
is a  semi-historical, semi-genealogical work 
relating to the early colonial period of Connec- 
ticut, just issued in St, Louis. It contains some 
hitherto unpublished documents, contemporary 
notices of the Pequot wars, letters to John Win- 
throp, jr., anaccount of the settlement of Gardi. 
ner’s Island, etc , etc. Only fifty copies are for 
public sale, 

‘Lady Blake’s Love Letters,’ translated from 
the French by Page McCarty, just published by 
Carleton & Co., of this city, is a translation of 
George Sand’s ‘ Lavinia.’ It is not easy to un- 
derstand why the oame of the autbor is not 
given in the book. One would suppose that 
any work of George Sand’s would sell better 
with her name on the title-page than without 
it. An attempt to create an interest in the 
book is made by stating on the title-page that it 
is ‘“‘the theme from which Owen Meredith took 
his famous poem of * Lucile.’” 

‘Rambles in Old Boston, New England,’ an- 
nounced for publication by Messrs. Cupples, 
Upham & Co., is a work of some importance in 
both an historic and artistic sense. The text is 
by the Rev. E. G. Porter, whose studies have 
been for several years directed especially to our 
Revolutionary history, and the illustrations, 
some eighty in number, are from drawings by 
Mr. G. R. Tolman. It is designed principally, 
if we are not mistaken, to give some account, 
for the purpose of preservation, of noted build- 
ings, both public and private, which are of any 
historical] or antiquarian interest. To detailed 
descriptions will be added the quaint legends 
aud stories which still linger about many of 
these old structures. The work, which is to be 
issued in ten numbers, is very appropriately 
dedicated to the Bostonian Society. 

Little, Brown & Co, publish an ‘ Histo- 
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' 
rical Summary of Metallic Money,’ by Mr. 


Robert Noxon Toppan. The author has suc 
ceeded remarkably well in compressing a large 
quantity of facts and figures within the compass 
of eighty pages, and yet in making quite a reada 
ble narrative of it. The general effect of the 
essay, as the author doubtless intended, is to il 
lustrate the irresistible force of popular determi 
nation as to the value of money when opposed 
by legislative fiat. It is somewhat discouraging 
to observe that the policy of some of the ancient 
states of Greece and Asia in regard to bi metal 
hsm was more enlightened than that of the 
American Congress; bit as the platform of the 
tepublican party promises us the best possible 
money, and that of the Democrats is not likely 
to promise anything inferior, our future is evi 
dentiy brightening. The dauger to society arising 
from large fortunes is not a very modern one, 
judging from the story told by Herodotus of a 
certain Lydian who bad in his house 3," 
gold darics, which Nerxes in a generous mood 
rounded up to 4.000 000, At $5 the daric, this 
would amount to $20,000,000, a fund which, if 
exhibited to the Lydian “street” during a period 


} 000) 


of depression, might well have bad as great an 
influence as the display of $20,000,000 of Wabash 
and Texas Pacific stock nowadays. 

Among the interesting discoveries of old papers 
that bave recently been made are two of con 
siderable importance. Doctor Sternbas found 
in the town library of Breslau, among the cor 
respondence of Ch. Garve, several letters by 


Kant that throw light on the history of bis 
works: and in the Royal Library at Windsor 


Mr. Holmes has come upon the drawings of the 
Elgin marbles, made in Greece, by J. P. Gandy 
Deering before they were removed from their 
place, which were executed forthe Dilettante 
Society, and have been lost sight of since IS15 
when they were sent to the Prince Regent. An 


| other find is a boxful of letters, two nundred in 
| all, from Jane Austen to ber niece Lady Knatch 


bull. These will be published by Lord Bra 


| bourne’s direction in the fall. 


The Oriental exploring expedition referred to 
last week, which will be known as ** The Wolfe 
Exploring Expedition to Babylonia,” from the 
name of the donor of the funds, 1s to start next 
autumn under the auspices of the Archwological 
Institute. Dr. Ward, who will 
dition, will be accompanied by some of the 
members of the late expedition to Assos. The 
work of this expedition will be tentative and pre 
liminary. 

Tone Vicomte H. 
buted 


head the expe 


has 
ethnological 
now being edited for popu 
lar use by M. Richard Cortambert, a volume 
on ‘L'Indo-Chine Francaise. It describes 
Annam, Tonquin, Cambodia, the Land of the 
Laos, and, more fully, Cochin-China, stating 
natural features, resources, ethnography, poli 
tical divisions, ete. It also contains brief his 
torical narratives, particularly illustrative of 
the complications which have led to French 
intervention and annexation. A handsomely exe 


de Bozemont 
to the geographical and 
series in 1Smo, 


contri 


cuted and comprehensive but somewhat ob 
scure map is added. 
Under the title of ‘An Eastern Journey’ (Fine 


Orientretse), the state printing establishment of 
Vienna puts out the prospectus of Crown 
Prince Rudolf's Eastern travels ina large folio of 
180 pages, two parts. The sample of text and il- 
lustrations which we receive from F.W.Christern 
gives promise of a fine work, the woodcuts being 
particularly spirited. There will 
and 1) woodcuts 

Tne completion of Victor Hugo's * Légende 
des Siécies’ has been celebrated by Mr. Swin- 
burne ina poem of some 400 lines, in the intri- 


be ST etcbings 


' cate and obaracteristic metre and versification 


of * The Eve of Revolution” in ‘Songs Before 
Sunrise.’ The chief feature of the ne 
its descriptions of the 


7 
, 
> 


exXiraot 


which occurred in England last winter It is 
based upon the analogy between t! se of the 
year and the close of the poet's life. the former 
gOing out ia its most splendid rs, the latt 
giving to the world his greatest work 1 he 
winter of bis old age. The poem w 

printed (except in a few copies privateiy, that 
it may be presented to its str is sul 

til its author bas written suf! t “ utter 


to form @ volume, Mr. Swinburne’s cust 


ing & give bis readers liberal measure im this 

spect 
The A? 

The bistory of the 1 Art i “ 


tln for Mav. ties if butling «1 
form. 
is concluded, and a very thorough a * 
eriticism of the exbibition of the Society \ 
rican Artists, are the pu pal literary ferat 
and several spirited reproduct . 


We 


tees of the Hallgarten p: fund of & 


the artistic learn froma it that 
the benetit of deserving students 

Academy Schur 
Trustees of 


ls, have belda t ting w 
the Harper toe 


resolved 


the 
fund,” aud bave 


“That the Trustees 
the Mallgarten funds agies 
est accruing from 
Vears, the same to be a 
a deserving 
furtbermore, that the uretl 
jury to select the boid 
be by artists’ sulfrage 
The tirst scholarship wal tx npeted for xt 
December upon terms to be pubis! 

The Fortnightly & is returning ft . 
former custom of | 
among its weightier articles. In the June 
ber appear the first chapters of a vel called 


* Diana of the Crossways,” by George Meredith 





whose ‘ Tragic Comedians’ was first } . 
its pages several vears age Mr Mere by 
the wav, was included by Mr. Wa Desa 
his recent lecture, among the Velists whos 
names will live becaus f a single work—ir 
this case, ‘The Ordeal of Richard Fevere { 
der its new editor the Forfn J is becoming 
the most popular magazine of its ciass, its 
lation baving largely increased since Mr. Ks t 
took charge of it 

~Few people are 4 the iious 
circumstances under whi :*Ce 
Back* bas advanced from obscu ritv to its pre 
sent extraordinary notoriety The name ts 
title page, ‘“‘Hugh Conway,” is the nom de 
guerre of Mr. F. J. Fargus, a member of a 
firm of auctioneers in Bristol, Eng It has 
been known hitberto only as that of a writer 


of graceful songs, among them being 
thorized transposition of the br 
the 
into the serious drawing-r 
twilight of our love. 
originally ina Bristol pubh 


adiyv-bumorous 
* Patience 

‘In the 
‘Called Back’ appeared 


raven hair, from 


om form of 


Silver’d is 


ation of local repute 
smith’s Almanac Ss 
for 
come from many quarters, ard seve 


only, named Arrou 
what to the publisher’s surprise, calls 


this 
began to 
ral editions proved inadequate to supply the 
growing demand. As soon as it 
that ‘Called Back’ the 
number, a separate edition of it was issued at 
This the 
notice of Mr. Comvos Carr, tne eaitor of the 
English Illustrated the 
dramatic possibilities in it, aod soon afterward 


became < 
was attraction in the 


the low price of a shilling came to 


Vagqaz ine, Who saw 


a bighly eulogistic review mn Mr. Labouchere’ 
newspaper, Truth, brought the book prominent 
ly before the public. Edition after editien he 


been issued, until now the circulation be 


| reached its eightieth thoushaud, An aumiral i 
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dramatization of it, by Mr. Comyns Carr and 
the author, bas just been produced with great 
success at the Prince’s Theatre, and it bids fair 
to enjoy a Jong run of popularity there also, 


An example of the minute textual criticism 
to which the English classics ure subjected in Ger- 
many may be seen in K. Borchard’s essay on 
Thomson's ‘ Seasons’ in a recent Anglia. All the 


editions of the poem beginning with the first | 
| what form it comes, and the annual reports of 


English edition of 1726, and ending with the best 
German (Taucbnitz) edition of 1853, are scrupu- 
lously compared, with a result both curious and 
entertaining to those who like to study the in- 
ternal economy of a poef’s mind. Each poem of 
the four constituting the ‘Seasozs’ is found to 
grow in length if not in grace from the import- 
ant year 1730. Thus Spring, the initial eclogue, 
begins at that date with 1,082 lines and ends 
with 1,176 lines in 1746 (the year of the last edi- 
tion before the poet’s death). The Summer in- 
creases during the same period from 1 206 to 
1,805 lines. Autumn gains 104 lines during the 
like sixteen years of interval, and Winter runs 
from 781 to 1,069 lines. The concluding Hymn 
diminishes from 121 to 118 lines, These results 
are patiently tabulated by the essayist, and are 
accompanied by a vast quantity of grammatical, 
stylistic, and metrical criticism; innumerable 
verbal deviations among the various ever- 
growing editions are noted; and, in fact, one 
grows almost chill at the cold-blooded method 
and completeness with which the poetic labora 
tory is laid bare. 

—Almost equally remarkable, though in a 
different direction, are the methods used and the 
conclusions reached by Mr. J. L. Cheney in his 
essay on ‘The Sources of Tindale’s New Testa- 
ment,” in the same number of Anglia. He 
shows exhaustively that Tindale’s Testaments 
exhibit traces of the four versions found in Wic- 
lif, Luther, Erasmus, and the Vulgate edition; 
that these traces of agreement, quite inconside- 
rable as regards Wiclif and the Vulgate, show 
the influence of Erasmus far more than of Lu- 
ther; and that of the versions by Erasmus, the 
Latin version, as well as the Greek edition, was 
followed and the Latin was at times preferred. 
Mr. Cheney’s general conclusion is that Tindale’s 
Testament was substantially an independent 
translation from the original; in which he is 
supported by the fact that the Authorized Ver- 
sion very fully retains the substance of his trans- 
lation. The best scholarship of later generations, 
too, retains his renderings. The Revised Ver- 
sion of 1881 returns in several cases to the trans- 
lation made by Tindale, somewhat altered by 
later revisions. But for the diligence, accu- 
racy, and independent scholarship exhibited by 
the poor fugitive, convict, and martyr, hisname 
and his writings would long since have sunk 
into oblivion. As itis, both receive an imper- 
ishable monument in the English Bible. 


—German unity has not put an end to the be- 
wildering multiplicity of occasional disserta- 
tions. At one time it seemed as if it might be 
possible to do sometbing in the way of concen- 
tration. Here and there a university like Leip- 
zig, Strassburg, Erlangen, would gather up its 
best dissertations in volumes; but with so many 
centres of philological activity, with so many 
ambitious scholars desirous of a vent for their 
learning, the ‘* programmes” swarm as distress- 
ingly as ever. One has not the time to read 
them as they come out, and after a few weeks 
many of them disappear and bide in corners, 
whither even the wonderful system of the Ger- 
man book trade cannot follow them. A few years 
pass, and American scholars, infected by the 
German mania for completeness, are left to pine 
for some minuscule dissertation printed in some 
out-of-the-way village of the German empire, 





! 
} 


To be sure, when the game is captured, it is too | *‘ Foreign Classics 


likely to be hardly worth the quest; and when | 


it does turn out to be worth having, the sympa- 
thetic soul is too often tortured by the know- 
ledge that the copy secured is a present made 
by the author to some unsympathetic friend. A 
doctor’s dissertation in fine binding is a sad 
commentary on youthful aspirations. But we 
must not quarrel with good work, no matter in 


the famous Joachimsthal Gymnasium of Berlin 


are apt to bring good work. The last one for | 
1884 contains an account of Dr. Georg Schnei- | 


der’s explorations in the MSS. of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, an author whose importance does not di- 
minish asthe years go by. The only result of 
Dr. Schneider’s researches that can be mention- 
ed here is the special stress laid on Vindobonen- 
sis D, which, together with Clasomontanus F 
and Vaticanus C, constitute the basis for the 
text of the first five books. 


—In the Preussische Jahrbiicher for May will 
be found a curious article by the well-known 
professor, historian, and political orator, H. von 
Treitschke, on the Berlin Royal Library. It 
appears that, apropos of the new building for 
which the Prussian Parliament recently made 
a large appropriation, two propositions have 
been made which excite Professor von Treitsch- 
ke’s disapproval, and to combat which he pub- 
lishes his article. The first of these is that the 
building shall include a reading-room, like that 
of the British Museum and the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, in which all books belonging to the 
library could be consulted; i. e., that circulation 
should be permitted only in the case of dupli- 
cates. The second suggestion is that the library 
be made an imperial instead of a royal institu- 
tion, by which means it would not only have 
larger pecuniary means at its disposal, but, like 
the national libraries of other countries, would 
have the so-called copyright ‘‘ privilege.” To 
the first, Professor von Treitschke objects that 
it would abolish the one feature in which Ger- 
man libraries are superior to all others, viz., 
the generosity with which books are lent ; and, 
with true German complacency, he regards the 
experience of Great Britain, France, and Italy 
as of noaccount. The advantages of their sys 
tem, he thinks, are not the convenience of the 
public, but only that of the library servants, 
together with the better preservation of the 
copies, though he admits that it would be a 
good thing always to be able to find a given 
book. In Germany, he remarks, ‘‘it has long 
been the rule that the rich are seldom culti- 
vated, and the cultivated seldom rich,” a state 
of things, he adds, not changed by the great 
progress in material prosperity; for, though 
more money is spent for books, it is not for 
serious works, but for picture-books, encyclo- 
peedias, and trashy periodicals. But one great 
improvement the professor regards as feasible, 
viz., the preparation for the Berlin library of 
a universal catalogue of all books contained in 
other Prussian libraries—an arrangement which, 
as he truly observes, would enormously facili- 
tate the labor of scholars. As to the new build- 
ing, it will, he thinks, be a great step in advance, 
but the additional room will suffice only for 
twenty years or so, and meanwhile the library 
suffers greatly from insufficient funds for books 
and labor. It appears that every fourth book 
asked for is ‘‘out,” and every seventh “not in 
the library.” 


—The number of text-books for the study of 
the German classics has been increased by the 
addition of two volumes of selections from 
Heine: ‘Selections from the Reisebilder and 
Otber Prose Works,’ edited with notes and in- 
troduction by C. Colbeck, M.A, (Macmilian’s 








), and the ‘Harzreise und 
das Buch Le Grand,’ edited for students by 
Prof. James A. Harrison (Henry Holt & Co.), 
The former is made up of selections from the 
‘Harzreise,’ ‘Das Bucb{Le Grand,’ ‘ Norderney,’ 
and the various prose writings. The introduc- 
tion contains a brief but clearly-written and 
very satisfactory life of the poet. The notes ure 
an admirable commentary upon the language, 
being especially felicitous in illustrations and 
explanations drawn from the storehouse of idi- 
omatic and literary use. The literary references 
are full and in the main exact. An occasional 
slip appears, as when Duke Ernst, the hero of 
the popular legend, who died about 1186, is said 
to have lived from 1551 to 1567, and to have been 
the frievd of John Frederic, Elector of Saxony. 
Bramarbas (p. 13, 1. 25) was a character in one 
of Holberg’s dramas; and the statement that 
**Prosit” is used most commonly in ‘ Prosit 
Neujabr,” could only bave been written by one 
who had forgotten for the moment its varied 
avd almost universal use. The American vol- 
ume contains the ‘ Harzreise’ and *‘ Das Buch Le 
Grand,’ with few omissions, and though more 
extensive is less satisfactory and less correct. 
Thus we find on a single page, Konsiliirt—that 
is, the consilium abeundi, or rustication—trans- 
lated ‘summoned’; Schnurren, watchmen, ren- 
dered ‘beggars’; Promotionskutschen, in the 
English university sense of ‘‘coach,” rendered 
‘tutor,’ Profaxen, ‘profooleries.’ Scme of the 
notes are misleading, as those upon Thran 
(p. 18), lésch-papierig (p. 15), Steiger (p. 17), 
Glick auf (p. 19). But in spite of these errors 
and others which might be noted, this edition 
will be found a useful addition to the ordinary 
school texts for the study of German literature, 


—There is much pleasant descriptive and bis- 
torically-retrospective talk, on countries gene- 
rally very little known, in a small volume re- 
cently published by the Vicomte de Caix de 


| Saivt-Aymour, and entitled ‘Les Pays Sud- 


Slaves de l’Austro-Hongrie’ (Paris, 1883). The 
Vicomte, being seized one day in the spring of 
1879 with ‘‘ that thirst for locomotion and ad; 
venture which renders civilized life burden- 
some,” suddenly bade adieu to his family and 
pleasant home, and departed for the land of 
the Bosniaks, recently occupied by the Austro- 
Hungarian armies. M, Jules Ferry, then Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, was kind enough to 
bestow upon the excursion the semi-official dig- 
nity of an archeological mission, which secured 
some advantages. The traveller visited Croatia, 
Slavonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, aud Dalmatia, 
returning after two months with notes, frag- 
ments, copies of letters, sketches—and a fever. 
The latter and various occupations prevented 
an immediate publication of the book of travels 
now presented to us. The chief attraction of 
the volume lies, perhaps, in its illustrations of 
an ethnographic character, which are, however, 
in great part borrowed from Evans's ‘ Through 
Bosnia and Herzegovina during the Insurrec- 
tion.’ The author started with the intention of 
seeing first and forming his ethnological conclu- 
siors afterwards, but he never forgot for a mo_ 
ment that be was wandering among peoples 
hostile to the domination and influence of the 
German nation, the inveterate enemy of his 
country. He is an ardent advocate of South- 
Stavic independence and federation, and anx- 
ious to see Austria-Hungary transformed into 
a loose union of various nationalities, among 
which the Slavs are to predominate, instead of 
the Germans and Magyars, whose present lead 
in the empire of the Hapsburgs he finds dread- 
fully oppressive. The great advance in autono- 
my and general influence which the Czechs, 
Poles, and other Slavs of that dual empire have 
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made since 1879, under the new direction im- 
parted to its affairs by the entente cordiale which 
Bismarck and Andrdssy brought about between 
it and the German Empire, seems to bave escaped 
the Frenchman's attention. It is curious to 
see how he depicts to himself the master-hand of 
European politics pulling the diplomatic wires 
in Berlin so as to insure, first, Austria’s com- 
plete veering around toward the East; next, 
the Germanization of all ber tribes; and, final- 
ly, the falling of herself and of the entire Balkan 
Peninsula, ‘‘as aripe fruit, into the bands of the 
northern Gargantua, who would then be able to 
leave the sad banks of the Spree, and transfer 
his capital to the fertile shores of the beautiful 
Danube, if not to those of the blue -Egeen.” 


—The papers just published by the English 
Government as a Parliamentary Blue Book on 
the departments of agriculture in foreign coun 
tries contain a vast amount of information that 
may be of service to all who are interested in 
what governments do, or ought tc do, in behalf 
of agriculture. The valuable information here 
brought together is the result of inquiries prose- 
cuted by British representatives in the countries 
concerning which the reports are made. The 
departments described in the volume are those 
of France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, Belgium, Holland, Swit 
zerland, and the United States. In the language 
of the report, the object has been to show ‘‘the 
staff employed, the total amcunts provided an 
nually by the several states, the various objects 
on which the expenditure is incurred in each 
country, with a general review of the results 
obtained.” Of these reports by far the most im- 
portant are those relating to France and Prus- 
sia, each of these nations having pecutiarities 
that are especially worthy of study. In France, 
even under the Republic, there has been a strong 
tendency towards the concentration of all agri 
cultural supervision in the bands of a central 
department. Accordingly, in 1881 a distinct 
Ministry of Agriculture was provided for, and 
was given control of the several departments of 
agriculture, woods and forests, and roads and 
bridges. What may be called the constitution 
of this ministry 1s too elaborate to be described 
in any brief account. Besides four principal 
bureaus, there are divisions and subdivisions in 
confusing nuwber, each devoted to some par- 
ticular branch of the service. For example, one 
of the subdivisions has charge of veterinary in- 
terests: another, of agricultural societies; an- 
other, of advancement in farm practices; an- 
other, of silk culture; another, of vine culture; 
another, of agricultural statistics, etc. For 
woods and forests there is a separate depart 
ment of the ministry, also one for agricultural 
schools. For matters of education there is the 
same elaborate provision. Besides the National 
Agronomic Institute at Paris, with twenty pro- 
fessors and twenty-four other teachers, there 
are four “national” schools, six “practical” 
schools, and twenty-four *‘school farms.” It is 
also required that classes for agriculture sball 
be established in all the normal primary scbools. 
Four chairs of agricultural chemistry and three 
‘‘nomadic” professorships of arboriculture and 
horticulture, as well as three veterinary schools, 
have been provided for by the Government. 
The school of forestry at Nancy has eleven pro- 
fessors; and there are thirteen agronomic sta 
tions in the different parts of thecountry. Of 
the 48,000,000 francs required for the adminis- 
tration of the interests of agriculture, 38,500,000 
are provided by the income from the state 
forests, leaving only 6,500,000 to be provided for 
by direct appropriation, The Ministry of Agri- 
culture in Prussia bas been developed by 4 
steady process of evolution since 1848, The or- 
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ganization is very complicated, and but for the 
admirable results obtained, one would be led to 
suppose that all vitality would be smothered 
by officialism. Besides the great agnecultural 
schools, there are sixteen schools of compara 
tively elementary character for boys, and there 
are seventeen agricultural stations, The ex 
periments conducted at these stations are of the 
greatest importance, a large proportion of the 
knowledge recently gained by agricultural che 
mists having originated with them. It is evi 
dent that an organization like that 

or like that of Prussia would be possible only 
under an efficient civil service. 


f France 


For the fourth time, M Jules Claretie has 
gathered together into a stout volume the ch? 
niques he contributes weekly to the Temps, un 
der the alluring title of ‘La Vie A Paris, 1883" 
(Paris: Havard; New York: F. W. Christern 
and this time he has pretixed a little essay on 
‘* Politeness in Literature 
written and to the point, like most of tbis au 
thor’s writing. But it is to be regretted that 
M. Claretie cannot extend to a whole people. 
the politeness be is careful to extend to indi 
viduals. 
seem to detect an increasing acerbity toward 


* which is pleasantly 


Throughout these lively pages we 


the American abroad. Moreover, it is clear 
American at 
home, who never did any barm to Paris at large 


that bis dislike extends to the 
or to M. Claretie personally. This being he 
terms a Yankee, and be quotes with fear and 
trembling, 
acceptance of the prophecy, a definition of 
“Yankee” which declares bim to be the “Pa 
risian of the future.” M. Claretie says ditt» 
to M. Renan, when pronouncing 


and yet with a certain ill detined 


Americanism 
tbe lion inthe path of Parisian progress, For 
the rest, we find in bis volume the usual perti 
nent anecdotes and interesting aut graph let 
ters which distinguish tb 
in a Way as anything ip the book is his descrip 
tion of one of the play-books of Rachel, from 
which she studied ber lines: the pages of her 


As instructive 


> Se11es, 


part worn, marked, soiled, but the rest of the 
book as clean as though it had never been read 


—The death of Alphonse Lavalleée at the early 
age of forty-pine is annoutced. M. Lavallée 
was the most famous of modern European ec 
lectors and students of trees, and bis arboretun 
at Segré near Paris, 
twenty-five years he has assiduously brought 
from all parts of the world every tree 
sbrub be could procure which could be induced 
to withstand the somewhat trving climate of 
Central France, was the ricbest in species 
and varieties and the most complete in exist 
ence. M. Lavalice studied bis collection criti 
cally and thoroughly. The published cata'ogue 
of bis arboretum is a model in its way 


where during the last 


he commenced the puolhication of the ‘Arboretum 
Segrezianum, a superbly and accurately illus- 
trated work: 
most interesting plants of his « 


in this he described some of the 
liection, Five 
parts, or about one quarter of this work, only 
have appeared. M. Lavallec’s latest publica 

graph of the large 
flowering Clematis ; although at the time of bis 
death be had almost ready for the press a new 


tion is an illustrated mon 


f his arbo 
retum and an illustrated monographof the diffi 
cult genus Cra 


and enlarged eiition of the catalogue 


, 


rgas, His early and entirely un 


expected death isa serious loss to his numerous 
correspondents, the learned societies #ith which 
be was actively associated, and to all students 
and lovers of trees, 

—The question of a change in the location of 
the National Observatory, agitated with some 
what of vigor at Washington a few years ego 
in relation to our 
lately assumed a definite form at 


own Naval Observatory, bas 
Paris, in 


the proposal of Admiral Mouchber, the Superin 


tendent of the National Observatory of France, 


that the grounds surrounding the present estal 
lishment, and whichare only useful ast: 

cally to isolate the building, be for the most part 
sold, and that the funds derived from the sale be 
employed in the construction of a pew and first 
class cbservatory pear Paris, which ‘ t 
furnished with all the improv ents anda 

sories suggested by the state of 1 te astr 

ical science Admiral M hez indicated in bis 
memoir to the Academy of Sciences that wl 
other pational observatories are its t 

of cities and towns, the Observatory f b’aris 
Was situate ina part of the citv b z 


and more populous. He w 1 opr se, how 
ever, to retain at the present vilcdirng thre 
seurmm of general astronomy in t 

putations, and three or four sti ts 


the pur} ye Of instr t zh l ‘ t 
tee of the Acad vt “ t WAS 
referred exhil ted as y f t 

tion of the grounds t prese erva \ 
should be disposed of, and that \ “ ery 
atory oF brane! .% present ests 

were to be founded, it would t rat t 
grant anew the apy pris ust saary { « 


ation Whe Lis recs 1 that 


organi 
acting doubtless uncer the best agvice bas s 
refused or neglected ¢ ed with the 


expected removal “ seLva \ 
it shall be fully apparent that , at sat } 
mient advantages “ila we f ) 
UaAtION, im Will excite t surpy tha vy tw 
nemmbers of the Committ t \oa 
demy supported Aduiral Moucheer’s t " 
regard t +) Paris ¢ servat \ , ¢¢ 
propos was iy za v a iat; i 
rity 
MAR mea Lils 
V s A ¢ 4 < Ry t art 
Wat. New \ I R \ hers 
ss4 s¥ ? ~ 
MR. Watson's ‘Marcus Aurelius’ is in every 
way a creditab’e piece of work, marked by 
thor gh scl ITSOIP, s \ and i il 
1dgment of bistorical rela s,and by an ey 
cellent I giish stvVie: a here and ther 
the writer has been i ¢t expand and 
istrat nore than ¢t ‘ xt f his 
auth ities Ww i wal  - bas a any 
rate made a readable book. W ist take 
s e@ ex } 1 t his arra ‘ ‘ wl h is 
neither | vy cbrot gical 1 pureiy topica 
Thus tl Thoughts are brought into th 
bapter on the Third Marcomat an War. w t 
the general s t of Legisiat whicl 
leserved to be made a chapter by itself, is 
sandwiched in the middle of an a unt «ef 
the Parthian War This discussion seems 
to us, on the whole the most sstisfactory 


part of the book. The author has taken up in 
suceession the several departments o ; 
hanges in} rocedure, laws regulating person 
al status and family relations, laws of inheri 
tance, as well as th + of amore public charac 
ter—and bas shown by abundant citations from 
the Digest and other sources the specific reforms 
attributed to the enlightened legislationof Mar 
us, in connection with the evils which they 
were intended to remeay 
In this difficult and skilfully conducted in 
quiry, it ould not be strange if some oversigbts 
or errors had been made, and we find, on page 
125, a translation and explanation with which 
wecannotagree. It isupon the subject of the 
mnona,or public administration of the corn 
supplies. Mr 


pears to confound this with the public distribu 


Watson, like manv writers, ap- 


fion of corn, which at avy rate made only a part 
of it: and itis not even certain that this fell to the 
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duty of the prefectus annone at all. Writers on 
political economy sometimes comment upon the 
certainty and regularity with which food is sup- 
plied to a great city through a multitude of in- 
dependent dealers and marketmen,as being much 
greater than would be possible under any single 
or public administration. However this may 
be at the present day, it was by the opposite 
method that the enormous population of Rome 
was fed. And, indeed, it appears to have been 
only by this public administration that terrible 
famines were prevented. It is not private enter 
prise but universal rapid transportation that has 
put an end to famines in the civilized world. 
Under the Roman Empire the Government un- 
dertook the function of seeing that the markets 
of the capital were regularly supplied with corn, 
and, as a result, there appears to have Leen no 
serious famine in Rome after that of a bp. 5, 
which occasioned the public organization of the 
annona, Thecorn provided by the preefectus 
annonce was, for the most part, obtained by 
the regular contributions in kind of the pro- 
vinces, especially of Africa and Egypt, and was 
levied through the intervention of the munici- 
palities, which, being territorial divisions of the 
provinces, had in charge certain parts of the 
regular administrative machinery of the pro- 
vinces; when it arrived at Rome it was sold at 
the market price—a part only being employed 


in the distributions, whether gratuitous or ata | 


reduced rate. Now the rescript of Marcus Au- 
relius, minime wquum est decuriones civibus 
suis frumentum vilius quam annona exigit ven- 
dere, evidently has reference to this function of 
the municipalities, and forbids the municipali- 
ties to sell to their cwn citizens at less than the 
market rate fixed by the prefectus annone. 
Mr. Watson, in speaking of it, takes no nutice 
of the words civibus suis, and, moreover, gives 
rilius the meaning of the modern word vile, “of 
an inferior quality,” which is not, we think, 


warranted either by usage or by the context. Sim- | 


ilarly, upon page 98 we find the assertion that a 
father ‘‘ possessed the right of having his child 
divorced after the marriage had taken place.” 


This is of course true of ason in potestate; it | 


cannot, however, be true of a daughter, for the 
daughter passed by marriage out of the control 
of her father into that of ber husband. In rela- 
tion to the judicial authority of the Emperor 
(p. 69), it is stated that this was delegated to 
various officers in different parts of his domi- 
nions, but that ‘‘all such officers, be they con- 
suls, preetors, wdiles, or tribunes, possessed that 
authority only by virtue of the imperium with 
which they were clothed.” The four classes of 
officers here mentioned were found only in the 
city of Rome, the provinces being governed by 
others; moreover, neither zdiles nor tribunes 
ever had the imperium, nor did they continue, 
under the empire, to exercise judicial authority. 

This brings us to what we must consider the 
principal defect of the book, which is an inade- 
quate treatment of the condition of society and 
institutions at this period. We would not have 
a treatise upon antiquities, but more of the 
fruits of antiquarian study would bave added 
to the intelligibility and instructiveness of the 
work. The author does not seem thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the outlying knowledge relating to 
hissubject. For example, on page 126, the provi- 
sion *‘ that every man chosen amember of a colo- 
nial senate was bound to accept the duties to 
which he was elected,” is made to seem a slight 
and unimportant matter ; and there is no indi- 


cation that it marked an important phase of a | 
fundamental revolution, accomplished at this | 


epoch, not merely in the constitution of the mu- 
nicipalities, but in the whole structure of soci- 


ety. The account of the Marcomannian wars is | 


excellent, We wish it could have been intro- 


| duced by a study of the condition of Germany 
| at this epoch—nearly a century after Tacitus— 
as thorough and exhaustive as that which is be- 
| stowed upon the legislative activity of Marcus 
Aurelius, The materials are no doubt deficient; 
still, enough exists to make possible a sketch 
which would add much to the interest of the 
military history. 
The chapter upon ‘The attitude of Marcus 
Aurelius toward Cbristianity ” is an able pre- 
sentation of the thesis that the main cause of 


the persecutions under this Emperor was that | 


the Christianity with which he came in contact | 


‘‘was heresy, and he rejected it” (p. 308). This 

is an interesting point of view, and no doubt 

brings into prominence a set of facts which is 

usually overlooked ; we cannot but think, how- 

ever, that its importance is exaggerated. Asis 

shown in the narrative, there were three distinct 

acts in these persecutions, associated with the 

names respectively of Justin at Rome, Polycarp 

at Smyrna, and Blandina at Lyons. Now, at 

Lyons no doubt the Montanist heresy was ram- 
| pant, although it does not appear that Biandina 
was a follower of it ; and certainly no heresy is 
to be ascribed to Justin or Polycarp. Of course 
his meaning is that the numerous heresies, or 
diverse schools of thought among the Christians, 
had prejudiced the popular mind and the mind 
of the Emperor against the entire bedy : just as 
‘*the variations of Protestantism” have been a 
| ecbief ground of accusation against the Protes- 
| tant body. And it may well be that this bad 
| some influence. But we must remember that 
the pagan world cared nothing for dogma, and 
that the dissensions among the Christians can- 
not have affected their minds as Protestant sec- 
tarianism scandalizes devout believers in the 
Catholic doctrines. What the Roman people 
aud magistrates saw first of all was a body of 
| persons holding an exclusive faith which made 
| them disloyal to the primary idea of the em- 
pire, the cult of the Emperor: and this made 
| them bad citizens, At the same time, Mr. Wat- 
| son appears to have proved that these persecu- 
| tions under Marcus Aurelius did not emanate 
from the Emperor himself, and that we cannot 
| therefore ascribe to him any deep hostility to 
| Christianity or any settled policy of persecu- 


| tion. He points (p. 301) to the significant fact 
| that this Emperor was held in high esteem by 
Christian writers, such as the composers of the 
Sibyllic oracles and Zonaras. 

The philosophy of Marcus Aurelius, however, 
by far the most vital part of his memory, de- 
mands a different and fuller treatment from 
that which bas here been given toit. Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold has compared Emerson to him, as 
being ‘‘the friend of those who live in the 
spirit,” and at the same time he (followed by 
Mr. Morley) denies Emerson the title of philoso- 
| pher. In truth, this title belongs rightfully al- 
| most as little to the wise Roman Emperor as to 
the wise American citizen. There were as large 
lacunce and as numerous illogical associations of 
ideas in one mind as in the other. Nevertheless, 
we talk with reason of the philosophy of Marcus 
Aurelius ; for, so far as the word is used to indi- 
cate a scheme of personal life founded upon no- 
ble endeavor, so far is it peculiarly applicable 
to his thoughts. Bat if it were held to imply a 
well-considered system of unquestionable truths, 
we should lose sight, in attributing such a sys- 
| tem to him, of an essential quality of the Em- 

peror’s mind, and of the inconsistency of some 
| of his admonitions with some of the fundamental 
facts of humanity; facts not unrecognized by 
bimself. The quality of mind we ignore is the ha- 
bit so sedulously cultivated by him of viewing 
all things from a height ; the facte which oppose 
bis wisdom are those which result from each 
j man being one of a crowd, 








‘ 


7 In one of the most inspiring passages of his 
writing, he defines his own philosophy thus: 

** What, then, is that which is able to conduct 
aman? One thing and only one—philosopby. 
And this consists in keeping the demon within 
a man pure from all stain, superior to pains and 
pleasures, doing nothing without a purpose, nor 
yet falsely and with hypocrisy, not feeling the 
need of another man’s doing or not doing any- 
thing ; and, besides, accepting all that bappens 
and all that is allotted as coming from thence, 
wherever it is, from whence he himself came ; 
and, finally, waiting for death with a cheerful 
mind.” 


But how can this “ philosophy ” be brought 
into accord with those facts of mutual depend- 
ence and interaction among men, on the force 
of which no one bas insisted with more earnest- 
ness than Marcus Aurelius? ‘‘The man who is 
such as no longer to delay being among the 
number of the best,” he says, ‘‘ remembers that 
every rational animal is his kinsman, and that 
to care for all men is according to man’s na- 
ture.” And again: “ We are made for codpera- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘ like feet, like hands, like eye- 
lids, like the rows of the upper and lower teeth.” 
How, then, his listeners ask, can we ever be re- 
moved from “ feeling the need of another man’s 
doing or not doing anything”? or, as he says 
elsewhere, ‘‘tbat a man’s wrongful act is no- 
thing to thee”? ‘Thou existest as a part,” is 
his constant refrain; ‘*. . . forof this com- 
mon nature every particular nature is a part, 
as the nature of the leaf is a part of the nature 
of the plant.” But he immediately adds: ‘‘ The 
nature of the leaf is part of anature which. . . 
is subject to be impeded ; but the nature of mak 
is part of a nature which is not subject to im- 
pediments,”’ 

In what sense are we ‘‘ not subject to impedi- 
ments”? In one sense, he says, because “ all is 
opinion”; and ‘‘Take away thy opinion and 
then there is taken away the complaint ‘I have 
been harmed.’ Take away the complaint ‘I 
have been harmed,’and the harm is taken away.” 
And he adds, “I can have that opinion about 
anything which I ought to have.” ‘ Ina man- 
ner,” to use his own phrase, this is true; but it 
isa truth of which the exact opposite is no less 
true. This opposite truth—that some influences 
are essentially barmful to man’s nature and some 
essentially beneficial—is by us in these days un- 
questionable. The only question for us—a ques- 
tion so intricate as to be eternally unanswerable 
—is what is harmful, what is beneficial to,us. In 
another sense—shall we call it a more practical 
sense /—we are, according to Marcus Aurelius, 
‘*not subject to impediments,” because 
“that which rules within, when it is according 
to nature, is so affected with respect to the 
events which happen that it always easily 
adapts itself to that which is possible and is pre- 
sented toit. . . So far assome men make 
themselves obstacles to my proper acts, Manu 
becomes to me one of the things which are indif- 
ferent, no less than the sun or wind ora wild 
beast. Now itis true that these may affect my 
action, but they are no impediments to my af- 
fects and disposition, which have the power of 
acting conditionally andchanging. . . . For 
the mind requires no definite material, . . . 
and it makes a materia! for itself out of that 
which opposes it as fire lays hold of what falls 
intoit; . . . when tbe fire is strong it soon 
appropriates to itself the matter which is heaped 
onit, . . . andrises higher by means of this 
very material.” 


Nothing can be more admirable than these be- 
liefs, nothing can be more true; but their light 
is useless and their strength is idle in those dark 
hours of ‘“‘mortal moral strife,” when truths 
even are slaughtered by the power of Truth it- 
self—that supreme Truth whose’ mysteriousness 
encircles and enclasps all the mysteries of our 
existence, the mysteries of, pains and pleasures, 
of ‘serenity and agitation. In these, ,ersonal 


conflicts with Truib, when, like Jacob, we cry, 
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‘*T will not let Thee go except Thou bless me,” 
it surely is made clear to us tbat pain—pain of 
body or pain of soul—man does not truly con- 
quer by asserting its powerlessness. And not 
less that the power of pleasure to nourish, to in- 
spire, and to humanize the soul is felt by the 
noblest natures, 

Calmness is well, but calmness is not the best 
that life can give us. Rather it is indeed only 
what life can give us: it 1s not life itself. It 
is not that Life, victor over Death, which lies in 
living, in the responsive vibrations of the whole 
nature to all the inseparable causes of enjoy- 
ment and suffering. That the anguish of imagi- 
native sympathy with universal sorrows—the 
‘*majestic pain” of humanity—was as little 
known as the agonies of personal despair to the 
imperial wisdom of Marcus Aurelius, has count- 
less proofs. ‘‘When thou art troubled about 
anything,” he says, ‘‘ thou bast forgotten this”— 
this, the very remembrance of which is to the 
souls of to-day the cause of deepest trouble— 
“everything which happens, always happened 
so, and will happen so, and now happens so 
everywhere.” From all that perturbs the soul 
he took refuge in lofty isolation; all that crushes 
it he lifted with supreme strength and gave 
in keeping to that Nature, the sum of Being, 
whose enduring might encompasses and re- 
ceives our transient existences. The outcry 
against the incomprehensibleness of the Al- 
mighty which found voice in the Book of Job 
would bave seemed to him irrational rebellious- 
ness, 

In a moment when his eyes were fixed 
exclusively on one aspect of things, he 
writes: ‘‘Nothing happens to any man which 
he is not formed by nature to bear.” But at 
another time he says with more justness, 
though still without the reasonableness of com- 
plete knowledge: ‘‘ Everything which happens 
. . . thou art formed by nature to bear it, 
or thou art not formed by nature to bear it”: 
if the first, ‘do not complain, but bear it” ; if 
the second, still “do not complain, for it will 
perish after it has consumed thee.” He was un- 
der a delusion—must we not think /—who sup- 
posed that in that ‘‘ for” lies any availing aid 
to endurance. And that “it” covers but a 
small number of the various forms of human 
suffering arising from what ‘‘happens”: no 
deep griefs, in truth, but those which death 
causes, Such words, whatever power they may 
have had for him, are meaningless to the great 
multitude of those who are ‘“‘consumed” by 
woe, even the very woes he personally knew 
or others as bitter—the fathers and mothers dis 
graced by their children, as he by Commodus ; 
the busbands of women like Faustina; or un- 
loved wives, or forsaken friends, or those be- 
reft of their beloved by insanity ; or the lovers 
of men embruted by drinking, degraded by wo- 
men, led astray by money, weakened by the 
world; or those ‘‘consumed” in fighting for the 
poor and oppressed the endless battle against in- 
justice. Theinnumerable army of martyrs was 
unseen by the noble spirit of the Emperor. 

Neither did his mind feel or perceive those 
unanswerable questionings which are the mar- 
tyrdom of the intelligence. Coutrast the 
thoughts of Pascal with the thoughts of Mar- 
cus Aurelius: if these are loftier, those are the 
more profound. And the difference is not due 
so much to the direct influences upon the two 
men, as to the eternal individualities of personal 
nature. It is not merely ancient and moderao 
conceptions which they represent, Plato, bet- 
ter than Marcus Aurelius, would have un- 
derstood Pascal. Marcus Aurelius says, “ All 
that is from the gods is full of providence; 
. . « Doris it possible that it [the nature of 
the universe] has made so great a mistake, either 








| 


through want of power or want of skill, that 
good and evil should happen indiscriminately to 
the good and the bad. Therefore they 
{death and life, honor and dishonor, pain and 
pleasure] are neither good nor evil”; but, 
when we read this, we remember that Plato 
believed, ‘‘God, if he be good, is not the 
autbor of all things, as the many assert, 
but he is the cause of a few things only, and 
not of most things that occur to men ; 
are the goods of human life, and many are the 
evils ; and the good only is to be attributed to 
him: of the evil other causes have to be dis 
covered.” We must not seek direct aid from 
Marcus Aurelius in the search which the human 
mind has entered upon in these days for the 
‘‘ other causes " of the evils of human life. But 
no voice has uttered with more authority than 
his, words which, even while we walk in paths 
unknown to him, may guide us on our way. 
And no intelligence has seen more clearly the 
highest aims of human life. ‘‘ The prime prin 


for few 


ciple in man’s constitution is the social,” he says, 
and adds: “Take pleasure and rest in this, in 
passing from one social act to another social 
act, thinking of God.” 
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IN some recent French memoirs, the autbor 
bewails the fate of a friend whose book, one in 
every way worthy of success, passed by un 
honored, unknown, because it had the ill-for 
tune to appear just upon the eveof the Cow 
@Etat. The author of ‘An Average Man’ would 
certainly have preferred that New York and 
Wall Street should not have offered so signal 
an illustration of the temptations and dangers 
of au ambitious career at the very moment that 
his story reached its catastropbe. A work of 
great genius would only have been illuminated, 
heightened in effect by the intense light of re 
ality, but Mr. Grant's is but a puppet-show, in 
drapery and setting that look faded and dis 
torted when thrown into such imperative com 
parison with things as they are. The story is 
of the oldest: it is the theme of the model Sun 
day-school book. The two young men—one al 
ways doing good, the other always evil—bave 
walked side by side in fiction these many years. 
[t is all the worse, then, that they should have 
been taken in hand by a writer so devoid of 
imagination as Mr. Grant. Even hackneyed in 
cidents can be helped by variety, but the tin- 
type is bestowed on both heroines, the same 
roses appear again and again, while lunch and 
tea, Bar Harbor and Newport, differ only in 
name. Worse than this, all the people talk 
alike. It would be something if they were 
clever, but the author throughout is in the same 
strait as his own good hero: “ Ihe wished for 
epigram failed to respond to his need.” The 
difference in tone between the best and the 
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worst is scarcely perceptible. The sentences of 

f the child of 
generations of culture ild be interchanged 
without detection 


the circus rider's daughter and 


The whole object is to show 


the villany of which a refined nature, carefully 


educated, is capable. The difficulty is, that in 
Mr. Grant’s portraiture the refinement is et 
tirely wanting. He makes the further mistake 


of suiting his own style to the low plane of bis 
characters 


further back than 


He need not zg 
Thackeray to learn that the satirist, of all othe: 





must stand plainly apart from bis work By 
possibility should his voice be confused with the 
voices of those he conde: ot always 
to the “purple patch stulf or sty 
but to have religion or religious feeling pie 
upon a story as in this ts tothe last degree repr 
hensible. The scene with the crucifix im Eth: 
Fielding's boudoir is sacrilege nothing less, A 


to the general argument that the average is a 


average of badness, the mere fact of the existet 


of civilized society is proof to the trary 
‘The San Rosario Ranch’ is a beautif 

vival of the old romantic schoo Phe bet 

comes riding in on a gray mustang with a dead 

stag Iving on the saddle before |} ‘Taking 


her outstretched band (the chitelaine’s) in tis) 
own, he dropped upon one knee and Kissed it in 


spectfully. ‘My dear lady, | bave ne tow 
you the bappiest New Year and to joinin y 
loving cup, "ete. Even Siegfried fought wit! 
but one Wurm, but this knight kills tw and 


rattlesnakes at that. He is an artist ¢ grand 
to paint for money, and nurses a solitary grief 





in the old tower of the mission church Thy 
lady is a fitting companion, in sea greet asl 
mere, with “‘manifold strings of tiny seed 
pearls.” ‘‘She bas a strange, white, luminous 
face, strange hands, that made her 
Cheek look brown by compartsot The fingers 


were long and taper, at the th 
as of water ready to fall from the pink digits 
ld at her feet 
and bas broken ber heart in the woes of a secret 


She has bad the great London w 


marriage toa man who alr 
wife; but she bas regained calm and peace of 
mind in an wsthetic home at Venice, where ste 
has made herself the centre of a group of admir 
ing and sympathetic friends. Grieved at the 
third marriage of ber father, 
vitation of a balf-brother and travels ** from the 
coast of the Adriatic Sea to the shores of the Pa 


citic Ocean, with no companion save ber maid 


she accepts the in 


and her own painful thoughts All this has 
She bas ha i 


révide herself with a miscella 


happened before she is twenty one 
time withal to 
On ber arrival, when asked 
seIng 
I should hardly be in sympathy 


I 
neous philosophy 
to join in family prayers, she replies 
an agnostic, 


with your service.” Next morning she unpacks 


ber sixteen boxes and sets uy 
sbrine with a figure of San Antonio” and lays 
before it ‘‘a parchment missal of the fifteenth 
century, with beautiful illuminations,” a mouse 


“a little majolica 


gnawed Dante, and ‘ Li ars Nonsense Book.” 
Alas 
romantic 


that modern realism demands in this 
picture such 


prosaic details as “a 
dressing: bag filled with ivory brusbes and silver 
topped bottles engraver with M. A.” 
our readers the story—escapes from drowning 
and from abduction, imprisonment and trial for 
life, in which the beau réle is always the hero- 


We spare 


ine’s. The hero’s role is to be always too late. 
The novel is an echo of echoes, reproduced in 
high-sounding platitudes or in a gushing 
naiveté. Memorable for its nonsense it may be, 
but few persons would covet such distjnction. 
We fully agree with the general opinion that 
‘A Roman Singer’ is far better than either of 
the author's earlier novels. Thestory itself is of 
that simple type which no amount of repetition 


makes quite stale. A fair lady, a tyrannical 
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father, a rich wooer, and an impassioned and at 
last successful lover, make a group always sure 
to attract sympathy. Into all his tales Mr. 
Crawford puts movement, and much of their 
vogue is due to the fondness of people for 
what they call ‘“‘go.” In the garrulous talk ofa 
fond old man there is a good deal to increase 
this effect, and so far the choice of that form for 
the story was well-advised; but in every other 
aspect it isa mistake which betrays the ’pren- 
tice band. There is no older canon for guidance 
in narrative composition than that the soliloquy 
can be used in a narrative only when the 
speaker is the central figure. If any other 
personage attempts it, a great deal can be 
given only at second-hand, much must be 
dragged in, and some things cannot decently be 
told atall. Mr. Crawford proved at the outset 
that any such trifles as literary ruies would be 
no hindrance to him; so he manages bis queerly 
constructed tale to suit himself, letting the old 
Grandi describe in full detail the most intimate 
scenes, and then pulling him up witb an apology 
or an explanation. ‘‘ You cannot suppose that 
I know exactiy what was in the letter.” Grandi, 
when he is Grandi, is a delightful old man, but 
his voice is lost very often in Mr. Crawford’s 
own, especially when one comes to the moral re- 
flections. These might easily be interpolated in 
any of the previous books, and no one be the 
wiser, We had supposed Mr.Crawford’s resources 
wider, but there are the same ‘*‘ waves of hair 
like spun silver,” the same parade of trite catch- 
words, the same grandiloquent enumeration of 
nothings. ‘‘ She rose atd swept ber silken morn- 
ing gown between the chairs and tables, till she 
reached a deep divan on the other side of the 
room, Then she sat down.” Was she likely to 
sweep the dress over the tables?) What was fan- 
tastic in ‘Mr. Isaacs” becomes broadly grotesque 
in ‘*Baron Abasuerus Benoni.” Grotesqueness 
in a modern novel is out of place, and here it is 
exaggerated to repulsiveness. Nino and Hedwig 
are undeniably charming in the grace of their 
youth, and thereare more and better glimpses of 
Italy than in ‘To Leeward’; but when all is said 
Mr. Crawford has only the cleverness, and, we 
fear, the trickiness of the scene-painter. Effect- 
ive, brilliant for a moment, upon study it shows 
itself staring and gaudy. When Millets are ex- 
changed for the “‘ flats ” and “ sets” of a theatre 
Mr. Crawford's productions will find a perma- 
nent place in literature. 

A solid, well built story never shows to better 
advantage than by the side of the work of the 
tyro or of the adventurer, The common read- 
ing world is too willing to accept the theory 
that there is no art of fiction—that to write a 
successful novel is only a lucky accident. A 
lucky accident it may be that makes a book 
talked of by everybody for a day, but all the 
literature of fiction fails to supply an instance 
where permanent success has followed anything 
but actual hard work. There are numerous in- 
stances where a first novel has found instant 
and permanent favor, but it was from a hand 
that bad been carefully trained in some not 
alien task. Mr. Clark Russell and Mr. Black- 
more are always sure of a reading. The former 
proves that his resources for a sea story are not 
yet exhausted, though he finas it well to vary 
his subject by interweaving an Enoch Arden 
incident, and by making his plot turn upon that 
alleged fact of mental constitution—the possi- 
bility of the total loss of memory while all other 
faculties remain unimpaired, 

Mr. Blackmore's ‘Tommy Upmore’ might bear 
for a second title ‘‘ A Tale of the Real and the 
Unreal,” though his deft and facile pen contrives 
to make the supernatural traits of his hero as 
solidly material as the whimsical oddities of his 
parents, who are homely folk of the soap-boiling 





interest. No living writer has tried so success- 
fully such different themes in fiction as Mr. 
Blackmore, and no one can maintain better 
than he a style devised for a special book. 
Some of this story shows him at his happiest. 
It does not pretend to the romantic interest of 
‘Alice Lorraine,’ nor has it anything to com- 
pare with the archaic style of ‘The Maid of 
Sker’; but every page is amusing, and it is al- 
most wonderful that, pure “skit” as it is, it 
should strike with such true aim so many ways 
at once. 

The original design of ‘There was Orce a 
Man’ appears to have been to do honor to that 
noble Englishman, ‘‘the last Crusader,” Sir 
James Brooke, Kajah of Sarahwak, in Borneo. 
The author has frustrated himself by his own 
capacity for story-telling. An heroic figure like 
the Rajah, or a promising monkey, furnish 
themes equally pleasing to him. The Rajah’s 
deeds are nearly buried beneath the adventures 
of an American family, the craze of a naturalist 
over ‘‘the missing link,” and the tracking of a 
will lost for forty years in the wilds of Borneo. 
Any one interested in his career will learn ten 
times as much of him from the sketch published 
under the editorship or direction of Miss Yonge 
than from the five hundred pages here printed. 
They have no literary characteristic whatever, 
unless an indefinite continuance of commonplace 
improbabilities (the phrase is not a paradox) be 
one. Still, while Mayne Reid is read and ‘ Ka- 
loolah’ is remembered, it cannot be said that 
nobody will care for such a book. 

‘Rutledge,’ we have heard, still survives in 
successive small circles that have more youth 
than literary experience. For their sakes, 
‘ Phoebe’ should be distinctly condemned. The 
early incidents are wantonly shocking, and all 
the rest weuld be possible only in a world where 
neither logic nor morals exist. 


Property and Progress : or, A Brief Inquiry into 
Contemporary Social Agitation in England. 
By W. H. Mallock. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


It is safe to say that those who are acquainted 
with the writings of Mr. Henry George, or of 
Mr. H. M. Hyndman, will take up this book 
with very agreeable anticipations. Every one 
that has the spirit of a man loves to see a good 
stand-up fight, where everything is fairly con- 
ducted and no one cries quarter. It is true that 
not many men can safely measure swords with 
Mr. Mallock when he is upon his own ground, 
There are passages in some of his critical writ- 
ings that are of almost incomparable brilliancy. 
Mr. George, however, is entirely capable of 
taking care of himself. He needs no sympathy 
even if he deserved it. Yet in spite of these 
favoring circumstances, we must confess that 
our expectation of enjoyment bas not been com- 
pletely fulfilled. Bayletells of acertain Turkish 
Ambassador who said, after being taken toa 
tournament: ‘lf it is for sport, it is too much; 
if for earnest, it is not enough,” and we are 
tempted to make a similar comment upon this 
performance. Its title is a happy inspiration. 
lt is almost too good for the book, which is not a 
connected treatise, but a reprint of three articles 
from the Quarterly Review. They are in the 
traditional Quarterly style, and Mr. Mallock, 
when he chooses, is master of a better style than 
that. There is a little too much of the elaborate 
preliminary announcement of the total over- 
throw that the reviewer is abeut to briag upon 
bis adversary, and of tbe triumphant flourish 
that calls attention to the thoroughness with 
which the bloody work bas been completed. 
Such sentences as these are hardly worthy of 
Mr. Mallock: ‘‘Mr, George delights in illustra- 





tions, and with illustrations we have answered 
him. His are exceptional, and do not prove his 
point; ours are normal and homely, and alto- 
gether disprove it.” Surely readers might be 
allowed to judge for themselves in such mat- 
ters. 

We should be giving an altogether wrong im- 
pression, however, if we led any one to suppose 
tkat Mr. Mailock did not most completely refute 
his antagonists. He has not replied to them asa 
trained economist would have done, but their 
arguments were not addressed to economists. 
He has replied to them in a way that is most ef- 
fective, for his purpose at least, by showing the 
absurdities in which they have involved them- 
selves. He shows that they are wrong, but we 
do not think that he is equally successful in 
showing why they are wrong. Nothing could 
be better than bis refutation of Mr. George’s 
theory of wages up to a certain point, but 
when he comes to state the conditions that 
actually determine the rate of wages, he makes 
some statements that Mr. George would be likely 
to use against him with effect. His reply to Mr. 
George’s views on the population theory bardly 
goes to the root of the matter, but is perhaps 
more effective as a reply on account of its mode- 
ration. We cannot resist quoting a portion of 
it. Mr. George having remarked that a country 
like Pitcairn’s Island offered an exceptional case, 
Mr. Mallock continues : 


** However true may be his own theory gene- 
rally, it is, at all events, false there. He has 
driven Malthus ignominiously out of Europe 
and America; but the dishonored philosopher 
has found refuge at any rate, where to this day 
he reigns like a fallen angel, and Mr. George de- 
scries him in the remote Southern seas, stall sit- 
ting on his dolorous throne, and watching one 
wretched population pressing against the limits 
of subsistence. In Pitcairn’s Island, as Mr. 
George admits, Mr. George is wrong, and Mr. 
Malthus ts right. Now what is the reason of 
this? The reason, says Mr. George, is that the 
island is ‘ cut off from communication with the 
rest of the world.’ Plainly, however, he cannot 
mean this statement absolutely. Pitcairn’s Is- 
land is notin the moon, It is washed by a ter 
restrial sea. Snips have touched at it, and ships 
do touch atit. All, then, that Mr. George can 
possibly mean, is not that it is cut off from 
communication with the rest of the world, 
but that it cannot communicate with it 
without a certain effort and difficulty. But 
Pitcairn’s Island is not pecuhar in this, The con- 
dition is essentially that of every other country 
and the difference between it and them is one of 
degree only.” 


It requires but a moderate amount of philoso- 
phy to view with calmness the sweeping attacks 
made by communists upon private property as 
an institution. However specious a case they 
may make out—and no one that ever owned so 
much as a sheep would be convinced by their 
arguments—the matter is to be settled by force, 
not by reason, and the holders of property have, 
and always will have, sufficient force to protect 
themselves against robbery. Particular forms 
of property, however, may be imperilled by 
being attacked separately, and this is why Mr. 
George’s proposals bave excited so much atten- 
tion. Mr. Hyndman, therefore, who is the foe 
not only of landlords, but also of capitalists, is 
much less dangerous than Mr. George, who is the 
foe of landlords alone. He does not on that 
account fare any better at Mr. Mallock’s hands, 
Mr. Mallock has done something as a prophet 
himseif, and there is no more impértant pro- 
phetic function than that of exposing false pro- 
pbets. Mr. Hyndman’s statistics are very easily 
shown to be a tissue of impudent falsehoods, and 
his reasoning from them is refuted with more 
pains than it deserves. No intelligent person 
needs to be told that such a statement as this is 
alie: “The average age of the well-to-do bas 
now reached fifty-five ; the average age of the 
workers is twenty-nine.” 
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Mr. Mallock furnishes some calculations of bis 
own, which, not having his statistics to examine 
for ourselves, we cannot vouch for, but which 
are enough at any rate to silence a good deal of 
idle clamor. Taking the gross annual income of 
England as estimated by four very good authori- 
ties, Giffen, Baxter, Mulhall, and Levi, it ap- 
pears that during the last forty years the richer 
classes—those having incomes of more than £150 
—have increased in numbers 200 per cent., while 
the poorer classes have increased by but 20 per 
cent, Moreover, upon theaverage, every family 
among the poorer classes had in 1843 about £40 
of income, while it has now between £95 and 
£100. So much for the cry that the poor are 
growing poorer; as to the cry thatthe rich are 
growing richer, it appears that ‘‘ the class with 
incomes between £150 and £300 has increased 
during the past thirty years by 148 per cent.; 
the class with incomes between £300 and £600 by 
130 per cent.; the class with incomes between 
£600 and £1,000 by 77 per cent ; and the class 
with incomes above £1,000, by 76 percent.” But 
we ought not to mar the argument by taking ex- 
tracts from it. Of course every one reads what 
Mr. Mallock writes for the sake of thestyle; and, 
apart from that consideration, those who are 
interested in social questions will be very well re- 
paid for whatever time they may spend upon 
this book. 





Vacation Cruising in Chesapeake and Dela 
ware Bays. By J. T. Rothrock, M.D. Llus. 
trated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1884. 12mo, pp. 262. 

YACHTING in Chesapeake Bay, if we may judge 
from the experience of Professor Rothrock, is 
attended with more tban ordinary difficulties. 
The seeker after pleasure or rest must expect 
the constant recurrence of baffling winds, sud- 
den storms, rough seas, and harbors though 
numerous yet often hard to find and dangerous 
toenter. Notwithstanding all these obstacles to 
perfect enjoyment, a vacation could be well 
spent in a month’s cruise along the shores of the 
bay from Elk River to Fortress Monroe, 
Though our author gives us but few descrip- 
tions, except when upon the James River which 
he ascended to City Point, yet it is evident that 
both the country and the people present peculiar 
points of interest to a visitor from the North. 
It is to be regretted that Professor Rothrock has 
not given more locai color to his book. It would 
have added not only to its interest, but also to 
its value. Had he introduced, for instance 
some more detailed account of the James River 
region, the quality of the land, its price, the 
crops, the market, and the feelings of the people 
toward Yankees, he might bave done a real ser- 
vice to young men who are seeking Southern 
homes. As it is, there is little more than the 
names of the different headlands and harbors, 
interspersed with newspaper scraps, quotations, 
and many excessively commonplace _reflec- 
tions on a great variety of subjects utterly un 
connected with the subject of his book. Even 
in treating of the natural history of the regions 
through which he passes, the Professor fails to 
interest, less, we are inclined to think, from lack 
of ability than from want of painstaking. The 
following fact, however, is new to us: 

‘*Squids’ eggs are those half-jelly-like, olive- 
shaped bodies which one finds so often in Sep- 
tember adhering to the shells of the living oys- 
ter. Some people call them sea-grapes, but the 
oyster-men have fearful names forthem. They 
are little, if any, heavier than water, and hence, 
when agitated by a heavy storm, the water 
sweeps over the cove bottom, and the light 
buuches of sea-grapes float away bodily alovg 
with the oysters, which they help to buoy up. 
The oyster-farmer may thus find bis whole crop 
carried away by the wind and waves.” 


Of the people whom he saw, both white 


and black, he speaks favorably. But he is 
at his best when he confines himself to 
yachts and the theory and practice of yacht- 
ing. His advice to amateurs seems very sensi 
ble and worthy the attention of all who intend 
to cruise in those waters. He insists upon the 
absolute necessity of a careful and constant 
watch of the barometer, and lays an especial 
emphasis on the fact, often overiooked, that a 
sudden rise is as surely indicative of wind as a 
sudden fall. With what he says in regard to 
the advantages of yachting, in giving entire rest 
to the wearied body and over-taxed brain, we 
thoroughly agree, and can commend his book t 
all needirg such r-lief after a peculiarly trying 
winter and spring. As to the expense we will 
let him speak for himself. ‘A party of. say, 
four congenial companions could make such or 
more distant [trips], in a larger boat, spending 
a month in doing so, and, after paying for the 
vessel, hiring a captain and a cook, purchasing 
the provisions, still find that the expense for each 
man did not exceed $50 for the whole trip ” 





Haushalt der arbeitenden Klassen. Von Paul 
Baliin.- Berlin: F. Luckhardt. 


THIS is a careful study of the economical htera 

ture on the subject of the earnings and expenses 
of representative German workmen. The wage 

earning classes are estimated at 5S per cent. of 
the total population, and nine-tenths of these 
follow agricultural pursuits, and about 60 per 
cent. of these again are day laborers. Land-hold 

ers,mainly owners of only a house without ground 
enough to support a family, vary from 23 per 
cent. in East Prussia to 68 per cent. in the Rhine 
Provinces, marking distinctly the difference be 

tween the poverty of the region of great land- 
owners and the comparative comfort of the 
district where men own their own homes. The 
average wages of the workingmen are about 
$180 a year, as against about four times that 
amount in this country. Analysis shows that 
workingmen spend nearly 70 per cent. of their 
earnings in the purchase of the necessaries of 
life. The revolution of 1848 was more successtul 
socially than politically, and ever since it has 
been a serious problem with all European gov 

ernments, how to bring wages up to the require 
ments of living. Berlin and Frankfort and otber 
German towns, large and small, have set on 
foot inquiries as to the daily earnings and ex 

penses of types of different classes of their popu 
lation, and from these returns Ballin has chosen 
examples showing how closely the balance is 
struck, and exactly what must be the wages 
which will feed and clothe and house and nurse 
and bury a German housebold. 

The compulsory economy enforced by the high 
cest of living and the low wages in Germany, is 
manifested by the small proportion of meat in 
the food of the working classes, although there 
are some curious Iccal babits tLat must puzzlean 
American with his few but bearty meals. In 
Berlin a first breakfast, a second breakfast, 
dinner, a vesper meal, supper, beer, brandy, 
and tobacc> are all set down as among the 
necessaries of life. On the other hand, the uni- 
versal custom of membership in beneficent socie 
ties, for aid in sickness and death, might well be 
adopted here. The ownership of most of the 
mines in Germany by the Government has the 
advantage of compensating for low wages, by 
free medical attendance and medicine and fu- 
neral expenses, as well as by pensions for dis- 
abled workmen and prevision for their widows 
and orpbans, a custom dating back at least as 
far as the fourteenth century, and enforced by 
the Mining Laws of the country as late as 1S34. 
The recent gradual reforms in Germany as to 
legsl restriction on the employment of women 
and children, are described by the author at 





length, but it is evident that a long time will 
elapse before there is any such exeniption from 
hard labor as makes this country the paradise of 
women, Altogether the book might well be trans 
lated as material for study, by © 


NA ression al 


committees in search of information, 


The Story of the Coup d ft. Ky M de Maupas 
(former Minister Freely translated, wit 
notes, by Albert D. Vandar New York. D 
Appleton & Co 

It is difficult to conceive what benefittbe Ame 


can reader will derive from the perusal of an 


apology of the indefensible Cou) Prat thi 
which Louis Napoleon Bonaparte became | 
peror of the French thirty two vears ago, unless 


it be that he may learn from it how the I: 
dent of a Republic may trample upon the Constd 
tution, and, by trickery and violet leprive 
fredress, That 
such was not the object of the translator isa 


the people of their legal means 


parent from bis notes. Evidently, be beheves 
in M. de Maupas, and it is unwittingly that he 
has illustrated the Itahar provert 
tradifore. 

The ex-Prefect of Police seems to bave ha 
view his own glorification as much as the justit 


g 
cation of his Imperial master, The naiveto with 
which he describes the progress of the libert le 


plot, while trving to show that the ° Pri 


t 
Presiden’,” in self-defence and from a laudalle 


desire to save” France, was compelled to v 


late bis sacred oath and oft repeated pledges, ts 


equalled only by the complacency with which 


dwells on the important role that be, the Prefect 
played in the conspiracy Saint-Arnaud and 
Morny are thrown entirely into the shade 
Maupas is the Deus ex mochina who pulled the 
wires and secured the happy result, The testi 


offered by M. de Maupas 


stropg case against his #lient, 


mony makes up a 






The situation was 





this: The Legislative Assemblv suspected the 


Prince-President’s motives. Their suspicions re 


ceived sufficient contirmation to justify his in 

peachment before the High Court of Justice. 
This was the legal means provided by the Con 
stitution, and the leaders of the Opposition were 
preparing to resort to it. Now, were those sus 
picions well founded! Speaking of the services 
rendered by Colonel Fleury, M. de Maupas 
Sayvs 


“[n fact, for more than a year, since it had be 
come patent that the conflict between the two 
great powers (the President and the Legislative 
Assembly] could only be solved by an appeal to 
force, the Prince had been compelled to gather 
around bim an army devoted to his cause. Coli 
onel Fleury hadserved in Africa ; the fame of 
bis bravery as much as tte charm of bis intellect 
had created a good many affectionate and inti 
mate relations ktween himself and the generals 
and superior officers of the army. Endowed 
with rare penetration, he knew every one’s weak 
and strong side. He knew to what degree such 
and such an officer, such and such a regiment 
could be relied upon ; one might say that, thanks 
to his recollections of Afmcea, he had chosen one 
by one almost the whole of the generals of the 
Army of Pans. The most important of his selec 
tions was assuredly that of General de Saint 
Arnaud. It was,in fact, the young Colonel who, 
at his own suggestion, had been charged by the 
Prince to go and seek General de Saint-Arnaud 
in Africa, and to ascertain his feelings with re 
gard to the great events that might eventually 
take place, and to finally prevail upon him to 
promise his cooperation. It was also Colonel 
Fleury who bad designated the regiments that 
garrisoned Paris on the second December ; and 
his choice had been a good one,” 


The wonder is that the Prince’s adversaries al- 
lowed so carefully prepared a plot to mature, 
They were divided; they hesitated, and were 
lost. But we cannot follow M. de Maupas any 
further; we have given his book already more 
attention than it is worth, 
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On the Nature of Light. By Professor G. G. 
Stokes, M A., F.R.S. London: Macmillan & 
Co, 1884. 


Tuts little book is one ofa class quite numerous 
in Eogland, but not often produced in any other 
country, of which the object is to make known 
the methods and results of scientific investiga- 
tion to those who are not professionally educated 
in the subject. In the case of natural science, 
where no knowledge of mathematics is neces- 
sary to understand the reasoning, such attempts 
have a high educational value; but where all 
the explanations and results depend upon the 
interpretation of mathematical formula, the 
possibility of giving the non-mathematical read- 
er a really clear idea of the method of investiga- 
tion may be doubted. We must, however, con- 
cede to the work before us the merit of going as 
far as it is possible to go in the attainment of 
this object. It comprises a course of four lec- 
tures delivered at Aberdeen, under a very old 
foundation, the income of which was applied to 
this purpose. The lecturer is one of the few 
greatest physicists not only of Eogland but of 
the world, who unites with scientific ability an 
unusual power of clear and concise statement. 
We may describe the result as an exposition in 
non-mathematical langusge of the most re- 
markable phenomena of light and of the expla- 
nation of these phenomena by the hypothesis 
that light is an undulatory motion ina univer- 
sal ether. Just how far down in the scale of 
education and intellect this exposition can be 
mastered it is difficuit to say; but we know of 
no better manual for the study of one who bas 
had some elementary training in physics and 
desires to learn the subject without going 
through any difficult mathematical process. The 
professional student would be better pleased 
with the work if it went a good deal further in 
the discussion and explanation of recent theories 
respecting the Juminiferous ether. Indeed, it 
seems surprising that Professor Stokes, who has 
devoted so much attention tothe subject, should 
have passed over the difficulties associated with 
it, and the methods of explaining them. 
For example, the electro-magnetic theory of 
light, which is suggested by the singular agree- 
ment between the velocity of light and the ve- 
locity of propagation of an electro-magnetic dis- 
turbance, is not alluded to. The various discus- 
sions which have arisen about the combined re- 
sults of aberration and diffraction and the ve- 
locities of different colored rays in passing 
through a transparent medium are also passed 
over in silence. The course is to be continued 
during the next two years, and it is to be boped 





that the author will avail himself of that oppor- 
tunity to complece his work in these respects. 





Cicero de Senectute (on Old Age). Translated 
with an Introduction and Notes. By Andrew 
P. Peabody. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1884. 

Dr, PEABODY here gives us the second instal- 

ment of his translation of Cicero, of which we 

noticed the De Officiis some months ago. He 
prefaces it with a judicious and appreciative in- 
troduction, including short accounts of Cato, At- 
ticus, and Scipio. Some useful notes are ap- 
pended to the text. There are many transla- 
tions in English of this fascinating treatise of 
Cicero; two of them famous for bibliographical 
rather than literary interest, printed as they 
respectively were by William Caxton and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. It is not probable, however, 
that any translator has ever felt the meaning 
and beauty of the De Senectute more thoroughly 
than Dr. Peabody. He recognizes very thor- 
oughly what a romance it all is: that Cicero's 

Cato is as little lke the red-haired, green-eyed 

old Censor, whom Proserpine was loth to admit 

into Hades, as Cicero himself tells us Xenophon’s 

Cyrus is to the fierce and crafty founder of the 

Persian Empire. It may be questioned if the 

translator’s own innate refinement can accept 

the coarseness which was ingrained in even the 
most spiritual of the Romans, In the 11th sec- 
tion he would have done better, we think, to 
keep up the athletic metaphor by literally trans- 
lating desudans atque elaborans “while I 
sweat down and work off”; and these com- 
pound verbs suggest unother place where it 
seems to us no authority bas hit the force of the 
compound depugno. In the 10th section Cato, 
speaking of his last military service, says, de- 
pugnavi apud Thermopylas, i. e., ‘fought it 
out,” ‘‘finished my fighting,” like depreliantes 

(Horace, Carm., I. ix. 11). In the first section Dr. 

Peabody appears to bave overlooked the view 

that Jlle vir is not Ennius himself, but an Epi- 

rote guide of Flamininus. One has to look 
closely to find anything to criticise in this pret- 
ty book. 
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Jewett, Sarah Orne. A Country 
Houghton, MiMin & Co, 

Jolnston, H. H. The River Congo, from its Mouth to 
B616b6; with a General Description of the Natural 
History and tame of its Western Basin. 
Seribner & Welford. 

J.S.of Dale. The C rime of Henry Vane. 

a Moral. Charles Scribner’sSons. $1. 

Jukes-Browne, A. J. Handbook of Physical Geology. 
Scribner & Welford. 

Kerr, Mrs. Elizanveth. The sae Horsewoman. 
Boston: Sougnten Mifflin & ¢ $2. 

Lichtenberg, 1. N. The Widow’ “son. A Story hw Jew- 
ish Life of the Past. Maccabean Publishing C 

McCosh, Pres. J. Agnosticism of Hume and Huxley. 
With a Notice of the Scottish School. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 50 cents. 

Neuer Deutscher Novellenschatz. 
Paul Heyse und Ludwig Laistner. 
und Leipzig: R. Oldenbourg. 1884. 


Letters from Cur 


Doctor. Boston: 


A Study with 


Herausgegeben von 
Band I. Miinchen 


Obnet, Georges. La Comtesse Sarah. Paris: Paul Ol- 
lendorff ; New York: Brentano Bros. 

— Marie. Margie’s Mission. Boston: D. Lothrop 

ae ay urs. Simon B. A Lovely Girl's Letters. A Spicy 
Novel. American News C ompany. 

Pheebe, Loston: 


A Novel by the sees” Rutledge.’ 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.2 
ae, J. Contemporary Soc jalism. William 
Isbister. 

Ranke, Leopold von. Universal History: the Oldest 
Historical Gr oup of Nations aud the Greeks. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Rooseve'tt, Blanche. Stage-Struck; or, She Would Be 
an Opera Singer. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.50. 

Rotn, AShort Arithmetic. Part!. Philadelphia. 

Rothrock, J. f. Vacation Crutsing in Chesapeake and 
——_ Bays. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

50. 


London: 


Sand, George. (Euvres complétes. Coczeapendame e. 
1812-1876. V._ Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1884 

Stevens, C. W. Fly-Fishing in Maine Lakes ; or, Camp 
— in the Wilde rness. Boston: Cupples, Upham & 
0. 

Sundberg, Dr. J.C. Health Hirts for Travelers. 
delpbia: D, G. Brinton. 

Tapley, D. J. Amateur Photography. A Practical In 
structor. S. W. Green’s Sons. <i. 





Phila- 








G20 OODHOLME’S DOMESTIC CYCLO- 
ZT speedia for Housekeepers. $2.50 
iENRY HOLT & Co., N. ¥. 


_ ) 
Henry Holt & Co. 
HAVE JUST READY: 
MISTRESS OF IBICH- 
stein. By Fr. Henkel. Translated by 8. 


E Boggs. 16mo, Leisure Hour Series, 
$1.00; Leisure Moment Series, 30 cents. 


Fohus Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE. 


THE 





Programmes of the work proposed in the Uni- | 


versity and Collegiate courses for the next aca- 


demic year will be sent on application. 

OF REVISION PRE- 
ublishers’ MSS, oo press, 
fast 66th St., N. Y. City. 


pares authors’ and 


THE, Bl RE AU 
. TITUS M. COAN, 110 


The Co-operative Common- 


wealth. An Exposition of Modern Social- 


ism. By Laurence Gronlund. Price, $1. 


The theory of this book is, that political sys- | 


tems in all progressive societies tend toward 
socialistic democracy, 
tion the various changes spoken of in the volume 
arerung. The author concludes his book with 
a chapter ou the means whereby the ‘‘ coming 
revoluticn ” is to be effected in this country and 
in England, 

“The quotations and assertions of the book offer 
texts for endless discourses on moral and political 
economy."—Philadelphia Times. 

“The author is a vigorous thinker and a master of 
strong and comprehensive language, and he uses all in 
Modern Soctalism.”—Chronicle-Herald, Philadelphia, - 

“ His book deserves attention because he more or less 
reflects the opinions of the socialistic theorists.”—Bos 
ton Advertiser. 


*,*Sold at all book stores, or mailed on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


and on this convic- | 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 
New York. 


DAVIS’ DIAMOND HAMS, 


Cincinnati. 





JEW CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON 
LV History, Philosophy, Politics, Social Sciences 
Keligions, Travels, etc., Old and New, in ®nglish oad 
Foreign Languages, will be sent on application, as 
well as separate catalogues on AMERICANA and SCI- 
ENCES. Address. 
LEON & BROTHER, Booksellers, 

5th Avenue Hotel, Place 3 


Corner 5th Ave, and 23d St., N vy. City. 
anuen wanted, for authen- 
= edition of his life. Pub- 


BLAIN 
ished at Augusta,his home. 


Largest, handsomest, che a. best. Hy the renowned 
historian and biographer, Colonel Conwell. whose life 


of Garfield, published by us, outsold the twenty others 
by 60,000. Outsells every book ever published in this 
world; many agents are selling fifty daily. Agents are 


making fortunes. All new beginners successful; grand 
enance for them; $43.50 made by a lady agent the first 
day. Terms most liberal. Particulars “Bee. Better 
send 25 cents for postage, etc., on free outfit,now ready, 
— large prospectus book, and save valuabie 
| me 


ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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